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RYON’S SUGGESTIONS 
ABOUT RE-INSURANCE 


National Board’s General Counsel Pre- 








Conflagration Proof 


NEW CHARTS SHOW 
NEED OF INSURANCE 


William H. Stanley Presents Experi- 
ences of 100 Average Men in 
Selling Talk Form 


sents a Sample Bill Which Would 


a THE HOME 


cst INSURANCE COMPANY 
Means to Provide for Moneyless 


GREAT DEMAND FOR COVERAGE N EV YO ee be 
Women 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President cea ansi 
William H. Stanley, an agent of the 
Mutual Benefit in Buffalo, who has 


Every Agent of ““THE HOME”’ is a “‘Booster’’ of the Company won recognition throughout the coun 
because of its Constant Interest in his welfare, as such try by reason of the clever 


TAKES UP PLIGHT OF WIDOWS 

One Tax Upon Premiums Enough in Life Insurance Estate Surest and Best 

Any State—Full Advantage of 
Facilities Desirable 


At the meeting in the Hotel Astor of 
the insurance commissioners’ commit- 
tee considering the question of retro- 
and valu 

. able literature, which he has written 
FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE or compiled for use in selling life in 
surance, has taken the figures of the 
Savings Bank Section of the Ameri 


cessions, in order that some relief may 
be found for tthe tight re-insurance 
market, O. B. Ryon, general counsel 





for the National Board of Fire Under- Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
writers, made some interesting obser- Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


j j j j cun Bankers ssock ‘elk le 
vations on the re-insurance situation, nkel \ elation relative to 


after presenting for the consideration the life thrift experiences of one hun 














of the committee the draft of a _ bill " dred men, and has used them in a 
to permit re-insurance or retrocession STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE most effective booklet, which has just 
in companies not licensed to do_ busi- moyen pureed It bears the title, 
ness in a state, prescribing method of Life Experiences — of 100 Average 





838 Me a “ey se ¢ ene 
taxation and also providing a penalty. en ind treats these old figures in 
a fresh manne 


Mr. Ryon’s suggested measure follows: |} subdividing them into 


1 | F i ,; ' . even illustrated charts, printed = in 
Section ; te it Enacted by the cople of & 6 > , 

the State of viaest Represented in N rth Br t h Security color 

General Assembly: Oo l 18 


» ; 9 
Resources ample for Begins With Age 25 
(Or Appropriate title and enacting clause.) The first chart takes up the begin 


° ° ° 
The basis of all taxes, licenses or tees | all obligations 
levied, assessed and collected under any laws and Mercantile é : ning of the business career of the 
of this State upon the premiums of insurance ’ 
companies shall be the premiums received for | a hundred, at the age of 25, when, on 
direct insurance, anv different or contrary pro \ ‘sm the t » 1 . - te - . 
2 ot eg craic apy acon ge ge Seely ae | Insurance ( ‘0 Se rvice hi hreshold of life, healthy, vigorous, 
trary notwithstanding | e 0 . ; : . of good mental and physical condition, 
Section 2. The whole or any part of any | xpert advi C On Mm 
risk or risks, other than life. assumed by any | they lurt out with no means, except 
insurance company or other insurer license: ely) 1 . Surance roblems. hej wr ' we Pe ‘ting 
to transact business in this State, may be re ESTABLISHED 1809 wens _ CATRINE power, [Or GEPPOTURE 
insured in or retroceded to any insurance com themselve 
par org: “ der the | s of or licensed | * ‘ . > ‘ ~_ 
sgl anak ‘cua seearaiien ia any State of the EK. G. RICHARDS, Manager The sixth chart shows the group at 
United States or the District of Columbia, . . ie 'S when 63 have ied. one is 
Provided, however, that no risk or any. part lire, Tornado, Automobile, UNITED STATES BRANCH , oe _ died, one 


ealthy, two are comfortably fixed, and 
thirty-four are dependent. The seventh 


thereof located in this State and «ssumed by 
any company licensed in this State shall be 


Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 76 William St., 





























= re in we in or cede : to ma a l com z : , a cna ' ati chart illustrates the general estates 
as shall eee oe with he ict aanatie Explesion and kindred lines NEW YORK ( ITY lett by the hundred §2 producing no 
sioner (Superintendent, or other proper officer) come while the eight and last chart, 
lo nt wanes pe pa rae eg gens os , deals with the financial circumstances 
i wae pe 1 ore sales gel Hivos meng’ : of the widow thirty-five of them be 
to be made, and not then if such unlicensed s lar te ae eee ing dependent upon charity, forty-seven 
ee ae. eee ng ge os esaagh : — ee . = obliged to work, while only eighteen 
Heels cas sermon? hed nage gett off | are in comfortable circumstances 
cer) of this State nd notice of such disap | | 
Proval given to such licensed company withi i] S P R | N G F | F .) The Widows 
gs ay sagas Mee metho , - alee pm me In discussing the widow Vr. Stanley 
(Soperintendent. or other prover officer) of | Fy 2 M * | c ay When we speak of an estate we 
this State shall have power at any time after naturally think of ome one who de 
ale gees mg pa een ge +2 saben ton alain Ire arine NnSurance O. rive benefit therefrom As our last 
val to disagprove smn order discontinued ‘ chart showed us the number and clas- 
LAY COMMERCE. OF PRABEREMMCE (OF TERFOLSEOSS i) Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 sification of estates we shall now con- 
(Continued on page 14) — —_ . : ider the mothers and children depen 
HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
| transacted business solely under its own corporate | 
nume, without annexes, underwriting agencies or | 
| subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, bul 
| is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
| sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
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’ || fire insurance companics. 
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dent on those several kinds of estates 


We have, therefore, one hundred 
mothers left alone, each with a small 
family. What about the financial cir- 


cumstances of one hundred women each 
of whom must look to the estate left 
her by a departed husband as a source 
of maintenance? We should always 
bear in mind that the money and other 
property left by a husband is usually 
all that a wife has for that purpose. 
As there are but three estates of over 
$10.000 and fifteen from $2.000 to $10, 
000, eighteen families therefore are in 
comfortable circumstances, al- 
though a widow with a family depen- 
dent on an estate of less than $10,000 
is far from being in “good or comfor- 
table circumstances.” 

Fichtvitwo women have no income 
producing estate. This number is 
divided into two groups, forty-seven of 
whom are obliged to work We are 
told that many of these women are 
often lacking in barest necessities of 
life. But heeause they are able to earn 
something for themselves they too are 


rood or 


hopeful that something may happen 
which will relieve their needy circum 
tances. 


Mr. Stanley’s Conclusions 


In summing up Mr. Stanley says: 


“We come back to the all important 
value of a life insurance estate as the 
surest means to provide for these 
eightvytwo moneyless women Surely 


it would have taken but little effort on 
the part of every one of those husbands, 
while he was at the height of his earn 
ing power, to provide a life insurance 
estate of at least $10,000. Had they all 
we would have one hundred 
in good or comfortable circum- 


done so 


families 


stances instead of eighteen. 

“Tt is, therefore the all compelling 
duty of life insurance men to go on 
with their work and redouble their ef- 
forts. Upon them is placed a great re- 


sponsibility. They have unlimited op- 
portunity to help solve many social and 


economic problems. They should make 


every young man see more and more 
what life insurance has to offer in or- 
der to prevent and ward off this pos- 


sible catastrophe to his family, that of 
becoming economically dependent. 


Young Men Should Use Their Eyes 


“How can any 
refuse to accept 
and precaution? 


man of intelligence 
this program of thrift 
He can, if he will use 
him the de- 


his eyes, see all around 
fenseless and forlorn families of men, 
who either refused to establish a life 


insurance estate; or, because of physi- 
cal impairment could not establish one. 
Does he want to be in either class? 
Will he cheerfully and deliberately re- 


fuse to establish a life insurance es- 
tate and thus expose his wife and his 
children to this all too common dan- 


ger? Can he contemplate with a happy 
frame of mind that family of his re- 
duced to the very last extremity? How 


ean he look frankly in the eyes of 
wife and children and know in his 
heart that he has made no provision 


for their well-being should he be taken 
without 


away permanently and warn- 
ing? 
“On the other hand, after he has 


planned for the creation of an adequate 
life insurance estate and provided for 
its proper distribution, will not his 
whole life be more contented? 

“He will know that no matter when 
his uncertain tenure of life may come 
to an end, his dear ones will never be 
placed between the hammer of temp- 
tation and the anvil of poverty. It will 
he a source of great satisfaction to him 
to realize that his wife and his children 
are in the safe keeping and wardship 
of his life insurance estate, which is 
impregnable in its solvency, certain in 
its operation and equitable in its dis- 
tribution.” 

Mr. Stanley, the publisher of this 
book, lives at 1058 Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo, or can be addressed Post Office 
Box, No. 144, Buffalo. 








Protect Your Loved Ones 











For full information, 


JOHN M. 


68 William St., New York City 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 


call, write or phone: 


RIEHLE 


| Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


’Phone 4343 John 








FEDERATION MEETING DATE 


National Council To Hold Public Gath- 
ering—-New York State Organi- 
zation Plans 


Monday morning, December 2, an or- 
ranization meeting and meeting of dele- 
gates of the National Council of Insur- 


ance Federations will be held at Hotel 
Astor, New York. 
Tuesday afternoon and evening a 


public meeting of the National Council 
will be held. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York. 


Life of Pittsburgh 
$1,000,000 on 


Reliance 
goal of 


The 
reached its 
October 1. 


JOHN J. MORIARTY WEDS 


The marriage of John J. 


assistant secretary of the 
State Life, St. Louis, and Miss Floyd 
Bowen Smith, is announced. 


out the country. 


Daily newspapers 
the effect that 


ance companies 


carry a 
Norwegian life 


refused to 
life of 


have 
reinsurance on the 


Carl, of Austria. 
Nelson C. Taintor of New 
in Connecticut, of the Connecticut 


tual. 
ily to Hartford. 


story 


Moriarty, 
Missouri 


Mr. 
Moriarty is also secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Life’s $100,000 Club, and 
well known in insurance circles through- 


is 


to 

insur 
take 

Kmperor 


Haven has 
been appointed associate general agent 
Mu- 
Mr. Taintor has moved his fam- 
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KEQUITABL 

| Mutual in Principle and Practice 

| Impregnable in Strength 

Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 

Low Mortality Rate 
q Prompt Papaseat of Benth Claims 
Efficient Service to Pallegeabiers 


Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 





These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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Companies Commend 
Anti-Polution Plan 

R. R. TRACK CONTAMIN ATION 

Merchants’ Association of New York 


Queries Life Insurance Companies; 
Sends McAdoo Replies 


have been 
regard to the plan 


the New York Merchants’ Association’ 


Many letters 


with 


receive d 


proposed by 


Committee on Pollution and Sewerage 


for the equipment of railroads with ap- 
pliances designed to prevent contam 
ination of water supplies adjacent to 
railroad — tracks. Chairman Edward 
Hatch, Jr., on behalf of the committee, 
sent copies of his letter to Director 
General McAdoo proposing the reform, 
to the life insurance companies of the 
country. The responses are now being 
received, examples of which are given 
below. 


Subject of Great Interest 


I’, A. Ferguson, president of the Iowa 
Life Company, writes: 

“The subject in question is of great 
interest to us and should be to every 
life insurance company. We shall be 
pleased to co-operate with you in ey- 
ery way possible to bring about the 
desired result.” 

Hubert Cillis, president of the Guard 
ian Life, writes: 

“It is needless for us to say that such 
a vital reform in the operation of the 
railroads thoroughly commends itself to 
us, and in conformity with vour sugge 
tion we have asked Director General 
McAdoo for his favorable consideration 
af i.” 

William lL. Moore, 
Southern States Life, 


“This is a movement 


president of the 
writes: 


which meet 


with our heartiest endorsement. It 
gives us great pleasure to co-operate 
with you to the fullest extent. We 
trust that your efforts will be sue 


cessful.” 

George Kuhns, president of the Bank 
ers’ Life, Des Moines: 

“My attention has been called to the 
letter written you by Mr. Edward 
Hatch, Jr., chairman of the Committee 


on Pollution and Sewerage, the Mer 
chants’ Association of New York, rela 
tive to the equipment by closed clo 


ets of passenger-carrying cars on all 
railroads. 

“T earnestly commend Mr: Hatch’s 
communication to your serious consid 
eration, as IT am convinced the facts are 
correctly and fairly stated by him and 
the remedy suggested, effective and 
economically and otherwise practical.” 

Dr. Frank W. Chapin, medical di- 
rector of the Home Life, said: 

“Through the Merchants’ Association 


of New York there has come to this 
office a copy of a letter which Chair 
man Edward Hatch, Jr., of the asso- 


ciation, has addressed to you relative 
to the unsanitary practice now in vogue 
of discharging the contents of the 
toilets of the railroad trains. The pos- 
sible danger from the practice is ob- 
vious, and abundant evidence is avail 
able to show the danger of the prac 
tice. 

“What havoc one single individual 
may cause was perhaps never more tel 
ribly exemplified than at Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania, thirty-odd ago 
The history of the outbreak of typhoid 
fever in that town has probably been 
called to your attention.” 


years 


William H. Talcott, of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, has been advanced 
to the captaincy of Company !), Con 
necticut State Guard. 

John T. Brown, a well-known Phila 
delphia insurance man, died in Atlaati 
City this week. 

The Travelers has one thousand men 
in the nation’s service. 
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Deitch Discusses 
Picture Story Ads 


HOW HE GOT IDEA FOR THEM 


Reserve Loan Life Getting Good 
Results From Its Interesting and 
Striking Publicity 
Guilford A. Deitch, of the Reserve 
fean Life, Indianapolis, whose back 
page advertisements in The Eastern 
Underwriter, illustrated with drawings 
which tell a suecinet and effective 
story. have attracted wide attention, 
told the Association of Agency Ofii- 
cers meeting in Chicago this week how 
his company came to adopt this strik- 
ing form of advertising. He was speak- 
ing to the topie: “What Form of Ad- 
vertising Is Best For the Agent.” Mr. 

Deitch said in part: 

“T began to cast about for the rea- 
gon why, with an advertisement run- 
ning in the insurance papers every 
week, we received no applications 
from agents for contracts, which re- 
ferred to the fact that the applicant 
had read our advertisement. I con- 
cluded that this was traceable to the 
form of our advertising; that there 
was nothing in our advertisements to 
differentiate them from the advertise- 
ments of hundreds of other companies 
of the United States, and to the further 
fact that we were using the stereotype 
form of barely stating that we desired 
agents, and inserting the name of the 
company. This ad, appearing on the 
ame page with a half dozen or more 
similar ads, did not attract the atten- 
tion of the persons whom we desired 
to read our advertisements. And why? 
Jecause there was nothing attractive 
about the ad; that is, there was noth- 
ing to draw the eye of the reader to it 
any more than to any one of the other 
ads appearing on the same page. 


Knew That Pictures Attracted Atten- 
tion 


“Now, in my opinion, advertisements 
are inserted in papers for the purpose 
of having them read. If they are not 
read, then the money has been wasted. 
Furthermore, to insure that they will 
be read they must be put in attractive 
form, and the matter must be such that 
its attractiveness will not diminish, or 
wholly cease, with the one insertion. 

“Pictures always attract attention. 
Whether young or old, we always stop 
to look at a pieture. I do not know 
how it is with others, but, speaking for 
myself, IT always read the picture be- 
fore IT read what is under it. Pictor- 
ial advertising, however, is not com- 
plete unless the picture is made to ap- 
ply to the business sought to be ad- 
vertised, and the picture have a human 
interest It must bring out some inci- 
dent in the life of the person sought to 
be attracted. TI concluded that if a ser- 
ies of pictorial advertisements could be 
put into the papers they would not only 
ittract attention, but what was under 
them would be read. 


The First Ad 

“After many days of thought on this 
subject, I evolved a plan to picture 
two agents whose manner of working 
would be directly opposite: One full 
of vim and energy, and the other a 
drifter who is always excusing himself 
or making excuses to himself for not 
Inaking a vigorous canvass for busi- 
hess or who went about his work 


Without any definite plan being first 
vorked out. 

“In the pictures of the two agents I 
tried to keep this idea in mind: That 
when one looked at it he would say: ‘I 
know these two men: There is Old Live 
Wire and there igs Old Leisure, or Old 
Man Afraid,’ 

“I sought to picture the man who 
canvasses on a definite plan and the 
one who does his work in a haphazard 
fashion. Having settled my mind on 
this point, the next thing that occurred 
to me was: How should these pictures 
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be drawn? Should I attempt to give 
them an artistic effect, that of the 
polish of photogravure, or would it be 
better to use the cartoon system of 
drawing? I concluded that the car- 
toon system was the better. It has 
the punch in it which the more finished 
pictures do not have. 
Hired Best Cartoonist in Indianapolis 

‘IT then made arrangements with the 
best cartoonist in our city to make the 
drawings for me from the rough 
sketches and designs which I submit- 
ted to him. I then contracted for 
special space in the insurance papers 
so that the advertising of our company 
should not be buried among a lot of 
other advertising, but should stand out 
distinctly and by itself. It was neces- 
sary to do this for the reason that the 
cartoons were just as applicable to any 
other company as to the Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company. 

“The idea was to have the reader 


look at the cartoon, and then by plac- 
ing the name of the company in large 
type directly under the cartoon, to 
force him to read the name of the com- 
pany, thus impressing the name of the 
company on his mind in connection 
with the cartoon. Now, while the 
name of the company taken by itself 
might lapse from his memory, yet the 
cartoon, I argued to myself, would 
make such an impression on him that 
every time he recalled the cartoon he 
would necessarily recall the name of 
the company that was connected with 
it. 
Ads Make a Hit 


“To further insure interest in the 
cartoons I headed them ‘The Adven- 
tures of Two Agents, a Continuous 
Story. Watch for the Next Chapter.’ 
My idea in this heading was that the 
reader of the paper would be informed 
that the story would be continued in 
pictorial form; and, next, to getting 
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fixed in his mind to watch for the suc- 
ceeding chapters. From letters which 
I have received I am convinced that 
my conclusion was justified. I have re- 
ceived a number of letters stating that 
the writer had missed a number of the 
chapters of ‘The Adventures of Two 
Agents’ and asking me to supply the 
missing chapters, or let the writer 
know where they could be obtained 
This convinced me that continuous ad- 
vertising along set lines will bring re 
sults, wherea continuous advertising 
without any set purpose (which was 


our former mode of advertising) would 
be barren of result 
“*The Adventure of Two Agents’ 


ran through thirty-five chapters, that 
is, thirty-five different pictures, and al- 
most from the beginning our company 
began to get results They attracted 
the attention of managers, general 
agents and soliciting agents 
Page Cartoons 

“After running thirty-five chapters of 
‘The Adventures of Two Agents’ and 
keeping a tabulation of the results ob- 
tained, I concluded to take larger 
space and put in page cartoons, mak- 


ing these cartoons apply more particu- 
larly to the busine of life insurance 
than to the manner of Oliciting. I 


sought by these larger cartoons to 
First, impress the name of the company 


upon the reader; Second how why 
men should insure their lives: and, 
Third, imprs an idea of soliciting 


upon the mind of the agent I sought 
to make the cartoon advertising so that 
it could be used as a canvassing docu- 
ment I have had many of the car 
toons reproduced and have furnished 
agent a good upply. 
“Among the larger cartoons that 
have brought rood result to our 
agents who have used them is the one 
of Death laying hand on a man’s 
houlder; another, an agent and a 
farmer looking at a pen of hogs; and 
another, a policyholder and mortgagee 
playing checker 


“Having demonstrated the success 


of th plan of advertising to secure 
agents, and having found that some of 
these cartoon picture have proved 
most helpful for th igent in writing 
busine we are now proceeding to 
develop thi phase of our advertising 
campaign and will begin an extensive 
eric of cartoon vhich we believe, 
or hope, will drive home the argument 
of the agent and facilitate his efforts 


in closing prospects for insurance, 
An. Effective Trade-Mark 
“A great advantage, in my opinion, 


is to have a distinctive trade-mark 
Our company adopted as_ its trade- 
mark, many years ago, the face of a 
twenty-four hour clock to impress 
upon the minds of the people the prom 
ise in our policis to pay death losses 
‘within twenty-four hour after re 
ceipt of proofs of death.’ In the ad- 
vertisements used on large page car- 
toons the trade-mark of the company 
was always inserted as a part of the 


picture, thus not only impressing upon 
the reader the name of the company, 
but the further fact that we paid our 
losses within twenty-four hours after 
receipt of proof 


“Every life insurance man knows 
that life insurance companies want 
agents, so that it will not attract the 
attention of agents to merely adver- 
tise the fact that you want an agent. 
It is my observation that agents are 


not attracted to a company so much 
by its size as by its financial solvency 


and past treatment of policyholders. I 
have had many good agents say to me 
when talking about size of companies: 
‘T never try to sell the company, be- 
cause I know it is not for sale. What 
I am in the field for is to sell policies 
of life insurance, and so long as I can 


satisfy a prospect that the company I 
represent is solvent and pays its 
claims promptly, I care nothing about 
its size. What I do want is a policy 
that gives the maximum benefits for 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Seeking Agents of 
Other Companies 


WHERE TO DRAW THE LINE 
Views of Vice-President Simmons, Pan- 
American Life, Given to 
Agency Officers 


Vice-President Simmons, of the Pan 
American Life, discussed the topic: 
“How Far Should We Go In Seeking 
Agents From Other Companies,” in an 
address before the Life Agency Offi 
cers’ Association in Chicago this week 
Dr. Simmons said: 

“No agency topic, in my opinion, is 
of as great general interest to life in 
surance men as the one your Program 
Committee has assigned to me. At the 
sume time, it is a topic that has not 
been freely and fairly discussed for 
the reason, in all probability, that we 
have’ all believed ‘those living in glas: 
houses should not throw stones.’ 

“! was much impressed by a letter 
recently received from an Official of 
one of the aggressive western compa 
nies in reply to my inquiry regarding 
his opinion on this important subject 
He wrote: ‘I think the committee must 
have some grudge against you We 
can all discuss this subject with a great 
deal of interest and each of us with 
some experience and amusing incidents, 
but I have yet to be in a meeting where 
this matter has been freely and fairly 
and honestly discussed. I think these 
meetings are where the art of camou 
flage originated.’ 

A Pernicious Practice 

“T sincerely trust the author of thi: 
letter is here today and that the dis 
cussion of this important subject will 
conclusively demonstrate the willing 
ness of agency officials to discuss the 
practical subject in a practical way. 

“More than ninety agency officials 
to whom I have written, are a_ unit 
in believing the seeking of agents from 
other companies to be a_ pernicious 
practice and one that should be con 
demned by this organization. It seems 
to me to say ‘seeking agents’ is a polite 
way of defining a practice known to 
all of us as ‘twisting.’ There is abso 
lutely no reason why companies should 
tolerate the twisting of agents any more 
than they should the twisting of busi 
ness One follows the other, and i 
we stop this practice, we will go a 
long way toward reducing our lapse 
ratio and we would not have to apolo 
gize for our agent’s balances at the 
end of the year. 

“If agency managers cannot build 
their organizations without destroying 
others, they ought to be forced out of 
this business. I do not want my re 
marks to be construed, however, that 
! would hamper in any way the prog 
ress of any agent, nor do IT mean that 
because an agent is already connected 
with some company that there could 
not or would not be a place for him 
with some other institution. 


Responsible for Agency Evils 

“Fair-minded agency officials do not 
object to the advancement of any man 
and certainly would not stand in the 
way of such advancement. They do 
object, however, to the methods of 
some agency Officials who seek to profit 
by the work of others and who cannot 
possibly improve the conditions of the 
man with whom they seek to contract. 
If all companies followed the practice 
of seeking agents from other com 
panies, we would all soon die of dry 
rot 

“It is undoubtedly true that many 
agency evils arising in the field are 
unknown to Home Ofiice officials and 
for this reason, responsibility at the 
Home Office is disclaimed. 


Quotes R. W. Stevens 
“R. W. Stevens, in an address re- 
cently delivered in Chicago, said: 


‘There is no reprehensible field prac- 
tice which has not been connived at 
or abetted by some Home Office.’ I 
heartily agree with Mr. Stevens that 
it is the duty of Home Office officials 
to know the methods used by their 
general agents in building their organ- 
izations and that the responsibility for 
wrong field practice rests with the 
agency oflicials of our companies. 

“In the many letters I have recently 
received on this subject, the opinion 
is generally expressed that it is proper 
to negotiate with agents of other com- 
panies when the request for a contract 
comes from the agent himself. I be- 
lieve we are all agreed that it would 
not be fair for life insurance compa 
nies to establish or follow any prin 
ciple that would take away from any 
man the right to contract. It is the 
abuse, however, and not the use, of this 
privilege, that we seek to correct 

His Personal Experience 

“My personal experience has been 
that most letters of inquiry we receive 
from agents of other companies, re- 
quest that the fact they are writing to 
us, be held in strict confidence. It is 
no doubt true that agents often believe 
that if it were known they were con 
templating a change, their existing con 
tract would be in danger of cancella 
tion. Without reflecting in any way 
on the great army of life insurance 
men, [| want to say my observation 
has been that back of most letters ask- 
ing secret negotiations, was an unpaid 
agent’s debit or other reasons. that 
made a change desirable, other than 
a desire for advancement. 

“President Wilson, in his notable 
Covenants of Peace, said: ‘Open cove 
nants of peace openly arrived at after 
which there shall be no private inter 
national understandings of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall always proceed 
openly and in the public view.’ The 
broad principle presented by our Pres- 
ident applied to our business will elim- 
inate the evils in agency practice which 
we are discussing today, 

Abolish Secret Negotiations 

“Abolish negotiations with 
agents, insist that the companies be 
immediately advised of correspondence 
referring to agency contracts, in the 
event negotiations are conducted per- 
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sonally between Home Office officials -—— == 
and agent or general agent and agent. 
Approve no contract without the knowl- 


| 
| 
| 
edge of the company with whom the | HOME I IFE 
agent is connected. No contract, in 
my opinion, should ever be approved 
if the agent leaves behind him an un- INSURANCE CO. 
paid agent’s debit, or if his record is 
such as to reflect unfavorably the busi- (Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ness of life insurance. 
Agency Advertising 

“There is another angle of this sub- 
ject that I want to discuss briefly, and 
that is Agency Advertising. 

“In one of the letters to which J 
have already referred, was the follow- 
ing potent statement: “Some company 
managers who spend thousands of dol- 
lars annually, advertising in insurance 
journals for the agents of other com- 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 


M ore | 42,304.08. 
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256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
power you have. We 


furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Bankers Life 
Company 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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H. M. Woollen’s Paper 
On Agency Contracts 


MUST BEAR IDEALISM IN MIND 





These Documents Should Not Be 
“Peddled,” But Should Be Re- 
spected By All Parties 


Herbert M. Woollen, president of the 
American Central Life, read the fol- 
lowing paper this week at the meeting 
of the Association of Life Agency offi- 
cers, his subject being, “How Far 
Should We Go In Seeking Men From 
Other Companies?” 

“The life insurance business is of 
such high character and by its very 


nature imposes upon us such. un- 
usual obligations and demands for 
broad outlook and fair dealing 
that before discussing the subject 


itself, I prefer to consider two of the 
unfortunate circumstances surrounding 
the business that make it possible for 
anyone to even consider offering such 
a topic as this for discussion 

“So far as my knowledge goes, the 
life insurance business is the only sell- 
ing business of importance which, gen- 
erally speaking, has not been analyzed 
with respect to the elements making 
up the cost of its finished product, or 
in which, after having been so ana- 
lyzed, the sales departments have so 
generally failed to take into considera- 
tion those elements, when planning the 
investment of their funds in sales cam- 
paigns. 

Factory Simile 

“tn many of its aspects the life in- 
surance company may be regarded as 
a factory, taking in raw material at 
one end in the shape of applications, 
and sending out a finished product at 
the other end in the shape of life in- 
surance policies. The various steps in 
converting this raw materia) into the 
finished product are quite similar to 
many of those in any factory. tach 
operation bears a definite cost relation 
to the whole and if either kind of con- 
cern is to succeed, all of these costs 
must be kept at a figure sufficiently 
low to permit the selling department 
to add its cost to them and yet keep 
the whole cost within such limits as 
will leave a margin for profit in the 
ease of the factory, or for safety in 
the case of the life insurance company 
That we have not more generally 
recognized this similarity is perhaps 
due to the fact that in the life insur- 
ance business the selling must always 
be done in advance of the manufac- 
ture. 

“Our sales organizations too often 
fail to take into consideration the fun- 
damental principles of their business. 
Our sales managers, instead of devel- 
oping proper methods for selling the 
f00ds they have to offer, devote them- 
selves almost entirely to a search for 
men and a fight for volume. Too often 
they are not selling life insurance but 
are merely peddling agency contracts. 
Too often it has been a proposition of, 
‘get the business,’ when it should 
have been, ‘get the business, but get 
't properly.’ 

Lack of Ideals 

“A second matter that I should like 
to speak about is our lack of ideals, 
or if we have them, our general failure 
ta use them in our selling activities. 

“The fact is before us, that many 
people, including numbers of our 
agents, still fail to recognize the life 
insurance business for the great insti- 
tution that it is, largely because we 
have not set up for ourselves a stand- 
ard for conducting it, befitting the in- 
stitution. 

“Men engaged in this business de- 
serve, and should command, and could 
command, if they would, the same high 
place in the minds of people generally, 
as that occupied by the high grade 





d Man: 
Do you know: 


surance ; 


METHODS in its field work; 


other American life company? 


banker, lawyer or other professional 
man. We all know that too frequently 
such is not the case. The first step in 
curing this evil is to bring to a higher 
level, our own estimate of ourselves 
and our business. One of the effective 
ways to do this, is to develop our inter- 
company relations to a much higher 
plane. We must so order our methods 
as to compel the respect of others en- 
gaged as we are. In much the same 
proportion as we succeed in this, we 
will, by force of example, tend to cause 
our representatives to so conduct their 
affairs as to command the same kind 
of response from their associates and 
once this were accomplished, the 
whole public would soon be compelled 
to give the institution of life insurance 
the recognition due it. 

Should Not Scramble for New Agents 

“In the very beginning, we must get 
wway from the sometimes unscrupu- 
lous, often reckless, scramble for new 
agents. 

“How can we expect agents to have 
regard for the dignity of this business 
and its ethics, if they are constantly 
being taught, that, ‘getting the busi- 
ness’ is the great standard by which 
they are to be measured? How can the 
ideals and standards of our business 


That the NorTHERN ASSURANCE Company of )etroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
slogan is, and always has been, CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Offi « 
system which makes. this possible, we will be glad to hear from yu. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 





Detroit, July 18, 1918. 
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be elevated if the men in the field con- 
tinue to see the scapegraces of the 
field eagerly sought after by represen- 
tatives of all companies, and being 
taken up by one company after an- 
other, regardless of their previous his- 
tory and attitude toward the business? 

“How can they have any regard for 
the business side of their business, if 
they continually see, as they do, com- 
panies outbidding each other for the 
services of men, good and bad, without 
any apparent consideration of the cost, 
seeing a need for nothing beyond sim- 
ply getting the men? 

“The natural result is that the rank 
and file of men observing this lack of 
high ideals, often come only to con- 
sider the matter of their compensation, 
when associating themselves with com- 
panies. With such men it is simply 
a question of, ‘What is your top con- 
tract?’ The quality of the company 
and the service it has to offer fail to 
have any consideration at their hands 
and as the situation now is, only the 
naturally superior field man is able to 
rise above these conditions. 

“We must reform our methods sooner 
or later to a point where the ‘What 
do I get?’ man, will be transformed into 
a ‘What do we get?’ man, meaning by 
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DECREASE of 28 
i per cent. 
amount of business lapsed 
and surrendered was expe- 
| rienced in 1917 as com- 
| pared with 1915. 

This improvement in 
the quality of the business 
can be traced in part to 
the fact that our effective 
plans of agency co-opera- 
tion are being devoted 
chiefly to carefully selec- 
ted full-time representa- 


in actual 


| Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


i of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





‘we,’ the applicant, the agent and the 
company. In other words, we must so 
elevate our ideals and standards as to 
enable us to get away completely from 
the ‘side line,’ or, ‘Il can sell anything,’ 
kind of life insurance agent, represen- 
tatives of which types can be found in 
the ranks of every life insurance com- 
pany, and to attract to the business in 
increasing numbers, the high grade, 
dignified, self-respecting, educated type 
of man. 

“When we have done that, and not 
until then, will the business of life in- 
surance attain to its proper position 
in the financial and business world and 
will the artificiai competition for field 
men disappear. 


“How Far Shall We Go” 

“The question, ‘How far shail we 
go in seeking men from other com 
panies?’ is much more of an economic 
one than it is an e.hical one. We have 
heretofore devoted much time to the 
consideration of the ethical] side. Let 
us discuss more fully, its business side. 

The method of securing agents from 
other companies, which still exists, has 
produced an inflation in the agency 
market, with the result that the poor- 
est kind of men ar.» often overpaid, 
while skillful, substantial, but less 
spectacular men, are too often under- 
paid and underestimated This thing 
should be done away with, but it will 
not be done away with until the com- 
panies have come to learn that in buy 
ing a satisfied agent from another com- 
pany, they have by just that much in- 
creased the cost of new business for 
all companies, because that man or his 
friend will soon be looking for an- 
other new connection and the gauge he 
will use will once more be the amount 
of money he can command. We should 
be more fair to our fie!d men and to 
our companies. We should carefully 
determine what our various institu- 
tions can avford to pay for new bust 
ness and by what methods. We should 
then select and reselect our men until 
we have a body of the type we desire 
and then we should pay them fairly 
according to their various abilities. We 
should develop in them a knowledge 
of, and love for the company and itr 
traditions. We should make them an 
netual part of the company and by such 
methods eliminate to a large degre 
the tendency to wander. which is still 
a curse to this business 


Right Kind of Orqanization Will Per- 
petuate Itself 

“When we succeed in building up 
such a selling organization, it will, in 
a large measure, perpetuate itself, be 
cause the various field representatives, 
having a serious and proper conception 
of their work and a real company 
loyalty and a belief in the fineness of 
the business itvelf. will be building up 
in their turn similar well ordered and 
permanent organizations If we will 
then supplement all of this by an in 
telligent home office cffort to get new 
men in the business, we will be able 
to keep our companies well supplied 
with the rieht kind of salesmen, neces- 
sary to their proper growth Some 
companies are doing this and there is 
no good reason why we all may not 
do it. 

“If we are to bring about a more 
normal fie'd condition we should, so 
far as possible, refrain from seeking 
men from other companies and must, 
so far as possible, develop our own men. 

What Is Proper 

“T am convinced, however, that it is 
entirely proper for a company to dis- 
euss a conn-ction with a field man, 
then connected with another company, 
provided the field man opens the nego 
tiations. On the other hand, I am con- 
vinced, that as a general proposition. 
it is entirely improper and unwise for 
agency directors to approach represen- 
tatives of other companies. It is im- 
proper, because to sow discontent un- 
der such circumstances, produces the 
results to which I have referred, and 
ns T have tried to explain, develops an 
inflation in the price of new business 

(Continued on page 8) 
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oe ing and life insurance was the first 
Keen Interest In outside help that the commission had Organized 1871 
. received in specialized courses. The 
Overseas Education territory in France is to be divided into LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
— educational zones and sub-zones and RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
oO) IST] ICR to be supervised by thirty original di- ‘ 
LIFE INSURANCE ARMY MEN 20 on neho are to be selected largely OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
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who are gathered here in annual con- 
vention are expressing the keenest in- 
terest in the overseas plan for life in- 
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Woods, Glover S. Hastings and Winslow 
Russell. Messrs. Taylor, Hastings and 
F P ; ussell are a sub-committee which will 
surance instruction among army officers Russell are a su tegee  racgtcon Ahrre 

and men. The association has been — — ae pce aod oo aoe a PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 
alles coda ts, adit A 4 mmittee in co-operation o , ; 

asked to re ruit ten educational men “ite courses I Edward A. Woods If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
from the life insurance business whose — . pigeon orcieentte Sm Ni ti “ lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
salaries are to be paid by the compa- W@% appointed to represent the Nationa it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 
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Commission, of which Dr. George B. S015 consisting of Messrs. Alexander, Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Strayer, of New York, is chairman, Jones and Dr. Lee K. Frankel (third 
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six lessons based upon the William W#5 appointed. 


Alexander textbook on life insurance 
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is now being prepared. The syllabus is Deitch Discusses 
to be offered at cost. The association Insurance Ads 
has also been asked to select 100 army 
officers from life insurance men over 
. seas who will teach the course. <A_ the premium paid; in other words, I 
system of markings has been left to the want a salable policy, not a salable 
association to prepare, and the com- company.’ 
missions agreed to issue a certificate “In conclusion I will say that my 
of merit to graduates. observation, based on the results from 
our mode of advertising, is that if you 
keep the name of your company before 
The first conference to discuss over- the agent long enough, and in attrac- 
seas educational questions attended by tive form, some day when he is con- 
life insurance men was held at the gidering a change he will write you a 
University Club in Washington on Oc- contract. A company should not, how- 
tober 21. Present were Dr. Strayer, ever, stop with its advertising for 


(Continued from page 3) 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 


First Conference In Washington 5 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 


Dr. Walter Dill Scott, director of the agents. It must go further. It must of 
committee on classification of person- advise the insuring public of the fact [Uc Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
nel in the army; Lawrence C. Woods, that such a company really exists. ral 
Pittsburgh; Prof. Guy Montrose Whip “Kor this purpose the newspapers of ‘cq 
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sen, vice-president Guardian Life; A. is opening new territory or has 
C. Borden, educational director, Equit- changed the management of the terrt- 
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vice-president Equitable Life; Dr. J. A. 
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C. Chandler and T. B. Kidner, Federal Feature — of weal NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Board of Vocational Education; Dr. L. “Few men, outside of insurance cir- 
D. Coffman, Surgeon Bye roel “ee cles, are acquainted with the names CRAWFORD. H. ELLIS, President 
partment, re-educational division; and of even the largest life insurance com- . 
Winslow Russell, second vice-president panies. Therefore, it is well to let the Capital. oo ee .$1,000,000.00 
Pheenix Mutual Life. general public know that such a com- 

The first approach to the men over- pany as yours exists. For this purpose OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 
seas may be through the demobilization no better medium can be found than Insurance in force........... (over) $42 400 000 
plans which are likely to be placed the newspapers. ‘It makes it much ee ere 1s... (over)... 5,600,000 
in the hands of the Committee on easier for the agent if the prospect New Insurance paid | NBR sepals 10,000,000 


Classification of Personnel in the Army, has read something about the company 


of which both Dr. Scott and Mr. Rus- jn his daily or weekly paper before The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 


sell are members. he is solicited for insurance. Tho —." not ape — odie the eo and locate you in Productive 
Educational Zones in France agg fe agen eager erritory seas r . or outh. our Opportunity is Here. 
The commercial section of the com- ments ehouléd be ‘iennned up’ re attrac: Further information on request. Address: 
mission is to be handled by W. i. tive shape. In my opinion, the best E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Lough, president of the Business Train- form of advertising for the agent is Whitney Central Bank Building 


ing Corporation of New York. The the one that keeps the name of the 
universities of France and England are company constantly and attractively 


to be open for these courses in train- phefore the public.” 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


Great Policyholders’ Company. favorable mortality, and economy of management. 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Jesse R. Clark, President. of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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PROVIDENT agents find that | 
INCOME POLICIES sell best when they provide for ! 


the Insured’s own Old Age as well as for the 
Protection of the Family. 


Write for information 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 
















THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


SSxtriat > — 


INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MaSSacnUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Moir Discusses 
Insurance By Nation 


NEED OF SCIENTIFIC GUIDING 
After War States’ Rights and Privileges 
Questions Will Resume Normal 
Importance 
At the recent meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America Henry Moir 
discussed “Ambition and Social Serv- 

ice.” Some points he made follow: 

“We find an insidious suggestion 
frequently put forth that all insurance 
should be run by the nation. Scientific 
guiding is one of the first necessities 
of success in insurance. Sut political 
insurance managers are not educated 
on scientific lines, nor are they always 
actuated by motives of philanthropy. 
Insurance by the nation involves in- 
vestment of reserves in national se- 
curities at low interest rates, with a 
resulting cost greater than that of 
well-managed companies, since the ad- 
ditional interest earnings offset any 
savings in expense. Moreover the 
possibilities of improving life insurance 
service are immensely less than many 
of the agitators imagine. This move- 
ment, however, can not in my judg- 
ment be a war measure; after peace 
reigns the questions of States’ rights 
and privileges will resume their usual 
importance and will probably frustrate 
any such attempt if seriously made. 
Educational Service Must Be Expanded 

“The difficulties in these and other 
vital questions all find their origin in 
a lack of accurate information We 
must then continue and vigorously ex- 
pand our educational service. Our aims 
are all towards mathematical accuracy 
which cannot be assailed, and our 
opinions in those matters where judg- 
ment is necessary should run along 
moderate lines to avoid extremes. We 
have to think and act as individuals 
and examine with especial care, almost 
with suspicion, those theories which 
seem to be accepted most readily by 
the masses—-theories which are picked 
up and urged by politicians to promote 
plans that promise popularity. 

“In following this course, we may 
need a large measure of fearlessness 


in upholding the lamp of truth. Some- 
times the expression of an obvious but 
disagreeable fact is met by the charge 
of ‘unpatriotic opposition.’ Or the 
supporter of verity is accused of sel- 
lishness, or his motives are otnerwise 
impugned. Such accusations are dis- 
agreeable—it is hard to submit calmly 
to them, although they ultimately re- 
act on the accuser. Yet if we hold 
duty above personal comfort we cannot 
remain silent when matters are under 
discussion to which we have devoted 
years of study and discussion. The 
final and ultimate cure of all such con- 
ditions is education-- ever more educa- 
tion.” 





WAR CLAUSE 
Only Four Companies Have a Re- 
stricted Period of Less Than 
Five Years 

In his paper on “The War Clause, 
delivered before the Actuarial Society 
of America, Alexander T. Maclean, as- 
sistant actuary of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, took up successively (1) the 
poriod of restriction in which he finds 
that only four companies have a 7re- 
stricted period of less than five years 
as against 69 companies with five years 
or more (2) the service covered (3) 
service inside and outside of the 
United States. Mr. Maclean finds that 
forty-three companies charge only for 
service outside the United States, 
while thrity-three companies charge for 
all service. With the latter the extra 
premium rate is naturally lower and 
many companies charge $37.50 per 
$1,000, whereas with the former the 
charge is usually $100 per $1,000. Ina 
connection with this topic there is 
ome discussion of the necessity for 
aun extra premium in the United States, 
both for accident and disease. 

Refund of extra premium; most of 
the war clauses provide for an investi- 
gation after the war and a refund of 
any saving from the extra premium. 
Kigures have been prepared, on certain 
assumption as to the extra mortality, 
to determine what the result as to re 
fund would be. 


POSTPONE ACTUARIES’ MEET 

The Fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries has been postponed 
because of the influenza epidemic. 


Defeat La Monte 
For U.S. Senator 


WAS INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 


Falling Off in Vote of Non-Partisan 
League Good News From 
West 


George M. La Monte, former in- 
surance comuissioner of New Jersey, 
was defeated in the election. He was 
running for United States Senator. 
As The Eastern Underwriter goes 


CT anieal - 





GEORGE M. LA MONTH 


to press it hears that Harry C. Walker, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., running for lieu- 
tenant-governor on the Democratic 
ticket has been elected. He _ repre- 
sents the Fidelity & Deposit in Bing- 
hamton. Except for La Monte’s defeat 
and that of the Transylvania Casualty 


Company's president, the returns 
proved generally satisfactory to insur- 
ance men, particularly the defeat of 
James Hamilton Lewis for Senator in 
illinois, and the decreasing voting power 
of the Non-Partisan League, which is 
anti-stock company insurance. Sena 
tor Lewis is an advocate of Govern- 
ment ownership. 





BALTIMORE LOAN DRIVE 


Life Section Sold $7,128,150; Surety 
Section, $4,628,450; Casualty 
Section, $12,063,500. 


KK. J. Clark, chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Committee of the Baltimore in 
surance men, has submitted ‘is official 
report of the insurance drive there to 
the chairman of the Baltimore distri 
bution committee 

The figures follow: 

Life Insurance Section 
Subscription from Life  In- 


surance companies and 

agencies, including Sales 

manship work ............ $3,128,150 
80,000 coupon books sold 4,000,000 


$7,128,150 
Surety Section 
United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. ....... 
Maryiand Casuaity Co 
Kidelity & Deposit Co 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co 


$1,653,450 
1,775,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


$4,628,450 
The above figures do not include 
subscriptions of the surety companies 
given to other districts outside of the 
city of Baltimore. 
Fire, Casualty and Accident Sections 
Combined 


Fire insurance companies, 
casualty and accident in- 
surance agencies ......... $306,900 


Total subscriptions ...... $12,063,500 


Bonds amounting to $125,850, 1,828 
applications, were sold during the last 
loan campaign of the Jos. D. Book 
staver general agency, Travelers. The 
bond selling of the office was done 
under the direction of Col. Geo. 8S. 
Yale, assisted by S. J. Horn, H. Teller, 
M. Angstreich, J. Lack, S. J. and 8. 
Cohen, L. B. Paiewsky, I. Axelrod and 
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in which to insure. 5 
every one of our representatives. 
that record is in their work. 








NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 
Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
They will tell you how great an asset 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 








54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


J. Egel. 





The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Pleas for Unlimited 
Medical Services 


AFFECTS COMPENSATION RISKS 





Logical Time to Stop Treatment is 
When Injured Man No Longer 
Needs Help 
Medical service should not be limited, 
says Frederic M. Williams, of the 
Workmen's Compensation Commission, 
The most important fac- 
the victim of 
that 
the 


Connecticut. 
tor, with regard to 
industrial accident, is 
stored to a place in 
world with the possible 
ment of earning power. Assuming this, 
it follows that the provisions of com- 
pensation statutes providing for medi- 
cal or surgical aid are worthy of spe 
cial attention. Connecticut has most 
liberal medical aid provisions, the only 
other statute with substantially the 
same feature of statutory aid, without 
amount, being the 


an 
he be re- 
industrial 


least impair- 


limit as to time or 
Federal statute. 


In two cases (Olmstead v. Lamphier, 
et al.; and Saddlemire v. American 
Bridge Co.) decisions have been hand 
ed down which may be said to repre 
sent the settled policy of the State of 
Connecticut with to medical 
aid. In the Olmstead case a principal 
point at issue was as to whether the 
broad and general provisions of section 
7 of the act, “The employer.as soon as 
he has knowledge of any injury shall 
provide a competent physician or sur- 
geon to attend the injured employe, 
and in addition shall furnish such medil 
cal aid and = surgical hospital 
service as such physician 
necessary,” includes the 


respect 


aid or 


shall deem 
reasonable or 
price of an artificial leg, made neces- 
sary by an injury. 
First Act Unsatisfactory 

The court held that the price of the 
leg was included, saying: “Our act 
contemplates the furnishing of all med- 
ical and surgical aid that is reasonable 
and The purpose of this 
provision is to restore the injured em- 
ploye to a place in our industrial life 


necessary. 


as soon as possible by the use of all 
the medical and surgical aid and 
pital service which the ordinary usages 
and 


hos 


of modern science, of medicine 


surgery furnish.” 

When our act was first passed it had 
the ordinary provision for statutory 
aid for a thirty-day period, with the 


usual result, dissatisfaction. An effort 
was made to increase the period though 
probably nobody thought, at first, of 
more than a sixty or ninety day per- 
iod. When the legislative committee 
began to consider the proper period it 
at once saw—what every one who will 
view the problem with an open mind 
must see—that the logical time to cut 
off medical or surgical treatment is 
when the patient no longer needs it. 


Works in Connecticut 


The result in Connecticut is good. 
No effort has been made to make any 
change. It is probable that payments 
for statutory aid under the system 
there amount to a little more than the 
direct compensation payments, and, on 
the theory maintained in Connecticut, 
this is quite justifiable. 


A Physician’s View 

Charles A. Lemon. a physician of 
Wisconsin, also hold that medical 
surgical and hospital relief should be 
limited both as to time and amount. 
The 90-day provision in the Wisconsin 
act covers substantially every case. 
Those wherein it does not are most al- 
ways cases of such a serious nature 
that there ought not to be any possi- 
bility of a break in the service as of 
any date of less than complete cover- 
age. Invariably it is just as much of 
a hardship to put the responsibility 
upon the injured man after the 90 
days as it would have been before. His 
compensation ‘is barely sufficient to 
maintain himself and family. If the 
employer or insurer withdraws his re- 
sponsibility for further attendance, the 
doctor finds himself with a charity case 
on his hands. He ought not to be re- 
quired to treat it indefinitely without 
pay under such circumstances. To re- 
fuse to do so is an even more serious 
matter from his viewpoint because he 
will be charged with refusing to con- 
tinue in the case because he could 
not see money for his services, or will 
find that some other physician is called 
in the case and a spirit of bad feeling 
engendered against him, possibly going 
to the extent of threatened mal-prac- 
tice litigation. 


Hard to Measure Value 
Unlimited medical service should be 


provided. The relatively liberal pro- 
visions of the Wisconsin act in this 


respect have insured to injured men a 
much higher quality of medical atten- 
tion than they ever had under the com- 
mon law system or than they will ever 
get under any compensation system 
which only makes a very meagre al- 
lowance, such as we have in some of 


the states. It is hard to measure in 
dollars the value of proper medical 
treatment. If the injured man is left 


to select his own attendance his first 
thought is to get it as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Rarely would he get hospital 
attendance, whereas under the Wiscon- 
sin system it if an unusual thing for a 
man with any major injury to be de- 
nied it. 




















INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








American Central. Life 


Insurance Company 

















PRAISE FOR A CONFRERE 
Says the Auditor Commissioner 
West Virginia to the Colonel Com- 
missioner of Virginia 


of 


Auditor Darst, of West Virginia, has 
this comment to make upon the per- 
sonality of Colonel Joseph Button, West 
Virginia commissioner: 

“Col. Joseph Button, Commissioner 
of Virginia, is the able secretary of 
the convention, and he is a very rich 
man, not particularly rich in dollars 
and cents, but rich in the affection and 
esteem of all the ex-commissioners, 
present commissioners and insurance 
people generally, that have come in 
contact with him. His greatest joy 
seems to be in the amount of service 
he can render to all he comes in touch 
with. He seems to never tire in his 
efforts to make every one comfortable 
and happy. So I say, he is rich in 
the true sense of the word. May his 
shadow never grow less; that he may 
continue to scatter seeds of kindness 
everywhere he goes, stimulating others 
to secure for themselves this wealth 
that makes life worth while.” 


H. M. Woollen’s Paper 
(Continued from page 5) 


generally. We simply go into compe- 
tition with ourselves when we do it. 

“By means of general publicity, com- 
panies may properly indicate their 
need for desirable insurance men and 
if a representative of another company. 
knowing of such need and being dis- 
satisfied with his present arrange- 
ments, desires to discuss the possibili- 
ties of a connection, both he and the 
company should be able to do so with 
entire propriety, but I am firmly of 
the opinion that largely because of the 
peculiarities surrounding this business. 
the companies should uniformly and in 
good faith, refrain from any attempt 
to attach to themselves any agent who 
may be enjoying a satisfactory connec- 
tion with another company.” 




















Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY has characterized 
all Company activities to the 
advantage and satisfaction of 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions 
agency force 
men are found. 


are made to our 
when the right 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 











STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


State Mutual Life 














RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 
men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 























Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 














Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies | 
Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


ssouri State Life Insurance Company | 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 
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From “The 


Talking Points about Annuities 


By Edward C. Douglas, Superintendent of the Actuarial 
Department, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Radiator” 














The term “annuity” is applied to the 
periodical payment of money made an- 
nually or at more frequent iniervals dur- 
ing the year. The word is strictly ap- 
plied to the sum to be paid or received 
during the year; thus the expression 
“half yearly annuity of $100” means a 
semi-annual payment of $50, the total 
payments during the year being $100, 
and the expression “monthly annuity of 
$120” means a monthly payment of $10, 
the yearly payments amounting to $120. 
While these expressions are brief, it 
would probably be better to say “an an- 
nuity of $100 payable in semi-annual 
installments” or “an annuity of $120 
payable in monthly installments.” While 
these are longer expressions than the 
former, they are not ambiguous. 

In many respects annuities are the 
reverse of life insurance policies. For 
instance, to be safe, a mortality table 
for annuities must not understate the 
vitality of the annuitant, while on the 
other hand a mortality table for life in- 
surance must not understate the mor- 
tality of the insurants. The amount of 
the payment under a life insurance 
policy is fixed, being the face of the 
policy while the amount of payments 
under an annuity is uncertain, depend- 
ing upon the length of life of the an- 
nuitant. Under life insurance contracts 
an improvement in vitality is a source 
of gain, since death-claims deferred in- 
crease the premium and interest in- 
come received under the policy. In 
case of annuity contracts, however, an 
improvement in vitality is a source of 
loss as it increases the number of pay- 
ments to be made. Therefore under an- 
nuity contracts no medical examination 
of the annuitant is necessary or re- 
quired. 


The Purpose of Annuities 


The purpose and use of annuities is 
to insure that a given sum of money will 
purchase a larger income than can sgafe- 
ly be secured through the ordinary 
means of investment. This is made 
possible because each payment includes 
not only the interest on the principal 
sum but part of the principal itself. 


Annuities are cf various kinds, the 
principal being: An annuity certain, 
which is payable for a certain term of 
years independent of any contingency, 
as, for example, the payments under our 
Option B; an annuity which provides 
payments to continue forever, called a 
perpetuity, the annual return under 
which is exactly equal to the interest 
computed on the purchase price; an im- 
mediate life annuity, which is probably 
the most common form; a deferred an- 
nuity; a reversionary annuity; and a 
disability annuity. Famila> examples 
of a perpetuity are the British consols 
and French rentes. 


The term “annuity” as used in the 
United States is usually applied to the 
amount of money paid yearly, the sum 
paid for the annuity being called the 
purchase price or the premium for it. 
Thus we speak of the purchase pvice or 
premium of $1,000 purchasing an an- 
nuity of, say $70. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica under 
the article “Annuity” says “The an- 
nuity is a totality of the payments to 
be made (and received) and is so under- 
stood by all (English) readers on the 
subject, but some have also used the 
word to define the individual payment, 
speaking for instance of the first or 
second year’s annuity, a practice which 
is calculated to introduce confusion and 
should therefore be carefully avoided.” 
Thus we see that what we in America 
call the premium for the annuity the 
English term the annuity itself, while 
they use the term “rent” for the yearly 


payment. In reading English works this 
must be borne in mind. * * * 


Calculation of Annuities. 


The calculation of annuities is made 
possible from the fact that, though it 
is impossible te know the length of any 
individual life, yet having a su‘ficiently 
large group of lives, we may bring them 
under the law of average. A very close 
approximation of the number of annual 
deaths and survivors can be ascertained. 
Of course if one knew how long he 
would live, he could estimate his own 
annuity fund; for example, if he knew 
that he would live exactly fifteen years 
and he could invest his money so that it 
should earn, say 4% in‘erest, and the 
life annuity desired should be, say, $500, 
the exact amount necessary to be de- 
posited could easily be computed. But 
the uncertainty of the life of the indi- 
vidual makes this impossible, though 
the certainty of the death rate of a 


sufficiently large group of persons makes 
it possible for annuity rates to be com- 
puted when those desiring annuities 
combine in numbers large enough to al- 
low the law of average to control, this 
combination being most efficiently se- 
cured through the instrumentality of a 
life insurance company. 

There is a popular impression that 
annuity computations are based on the 
expectation of life of the annuitants. 
As a matter of fact, the expectation of 
life is not used by actuaries in any of 
the monetary calculations in connection 
with either insurance or annuities. 
When so used, it gives only a rough ap- 
proximation of the true result. An- 
nuity calculations are made _ through 
the use of a mortality table based on the 
life of annuitants, it being proverbial 
that they on the whole, live longer than 
insurants. Separate tables are also re- 
quired for male and for female lives, the 
vitality of female annuitants at the ages 
at which annuities are commonly issued 
being greater than of males. 

The annuity rates of the Massachu 
setts Mutual are based on McClintock's 
Annuitant Table of Mortality, which is 
a standard table and one that probably 
most nearly conforms to the expected 
experience on the lives of American an- 
nuitants. The premium for an annuity is 
computed essentially as follows: Re- 
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Liberty Loan. 


limit with the Government. 
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New York Life Insurance 

YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 

THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


ee re $667,884,000 
Pe EN os oan ok oder cee sepeesasens 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources..............eeeeee8. 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force.............. 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
PCT CRT ST eee ee Te Cee rT $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders............... 25,337,000 
Pe Ue MII. go innces esc visaneuceseacewe 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in-August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 


The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 


There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 
Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 


The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Co. 


Our 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 








quired, say, the premium for an annuity 
of $1.00 on a male life whose present age 
is 65. According to the mortality table 
above mentioned, the number of the 
original lives still existing at age 65 is 
176,995, of which the number surviving 
at subsequent ages is as follows: 


66, 458,341 
67, 439,036 
68, 419,100 


and so on to the end of the table. I’ 
is evident that if a number of persons 
at age 65 corresponding to the number 
given purchased annuities of $1.00 each, 
the amount of each payment in dollars 
year by year would coincide with the 
number of lives surviving. The problem 
then resolves itself into the computation 
of the present value of a series of pay- 
ments corresponding in dollars to the 
number of lives surviving year after 
year, as given, to the end of the table, 
the discount being computed for a term 
of years equal to the difference between 
the age at issue and the attained age. 
These results being summed and divided 
by the number of lives entering will give 
the premium required. 

For example, at the end of the first 
year the payments would amount to 
$458,341 and the present value of this 
amount discounted at the assumed rate 
of interest would be computed, likewise 
the present value of $439,036 discounted 
for two years, $419,100 discounted for 
three years, and so on to the end of the 
table. These present values are com- 
puted on the basis of compound interest. 
These various present values having 
been summed and divided by 476,995, the 
original number of lives entering at age 
65, will give the value of an annuity 
of $1.00 on a male life at this given age. 
As a matter of fact, the actual calcula 
tion is made by means of a short cut, 
though the principle on which it is 
based and the result obtained is ex 
uctly as stated above 


Immediate Life Annuities 


These are secured by payment of a 
sum of money which provides an income 
for the remaining lifetime of the an- 
nuitant, and which may be made pay- 
able monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, 
or yearly as desired. 

Choosing the best form of investment 
is a problem requiring thought, care, 
and great good judgment. The essen 
tial requirements of a good investment 
are: first, absolute security against any 
possible loss of principal or failuve to pay 
the income when due; second an ade- 
quate return from the investment; third, 
a uniform sure payment of the income 
on a fixed date. All these requirements 
are seldom found combined in the same 
investment. With the exception of Gov- 
ernment Bonds, from which the income 
is comparatively small, no investment is 
more safe than an annuity in some con 
servative company like the Massachu 
setts Mutual. An investment of $5,000 
will secure a ‘yearly income for a man 
whose age is 60 of $454.60, or more than 
94, of the purchase price, absolutely 
certain of payment as long as he shall 
live. If the annuity is issued at the 
age of 70, the yearly income will be 
$665.85, or over 13% of the principal; at 
age 80, $941.85, or nearly 19%. No safe 
income so large can possibly be ob 
tained by means of any other form of 
investment 

An annuity also meets another re 
quirement of a good investment in that 
it is paid with absolute regularity on 
the very day when due 

An annuity in the good old Massachu- 
setts Mutual removes all anxiety as to 
the safety of the investment or possibil- 
ity of loss through war or any other na- 
tional or commercial catastrophe. It is 
guaranteed by a great sound financial in- 
stitution whose every transaction is 
frequently examined by a most thorough 
state government department in the in- 
terests of the policyholders and an- 
nuitants 


Quote Vice-President Linton, of the 
Provident Life & Trust 


There is a noteworthy point in con- 
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the purchase of annuities 
frequently arise and which 
deserves attention. That is a libera- 
tion of capital for present use. This 
has been so well expressed by M. Albert 
Linton that I quote from an article 
written by him: 
“An important, 


nection with 
which may 


but less well known, 
application of the annuity is to ‘he 
problem of liberating for the urgent 
needs of the present, capital that would 
otherwise be held invested because of 
the income it produces. An excellent 
example taken from the literature of 
a company that has made a specialty of 
the annuity business, will serve to make 
this application clear: 

“A father, 69 years of age, had two 
sons, one a lawyer, age 27, and the other 
a doctor, age 29. HKach was struggling 
to build up a practice in London. The 
father realized that his boys were then 
more in need of financial assistance 
than they were likely to be in later 
years after he had passed away. His in- 
come, about £400 a year, was just suf- 
ficient to meet his own requirements. 
If he gave his sons any of the capital, 
he reduced his own income. He solved 
the difficulty by purchasing an annuity 
of £400 payable £100 a quarter. This 
cost him about £3,184 of his capital. 
The balance of £8,816 he divided equal- 
ly between his sons, enabling the doc- 
tor to move to Harley Street, and the 
lawyer to secure a remunerative part 
nership. 

‘It is safe to predict that the appli- 
cation of the annuity thus to liberate 
funds for present application that would 
otherwise be held invested until the 
death of the benefactor, will become 
more extensive as the public becomes 
familiar with the possibilities offered 
by the annuity contract.” 

The annuity is the ideal investment 
for a man or woman of middle or ad- 
vanced age whose income is principally 
derived from invested funds, most es- 
pecially those without dependents. It 
particularly meets the needs of those 
past the prime of life—on’ account of 
the larger payments made possible be 
cause, as before stated, each payment 
includes a return of part of the prin- 
cipal. At the older ages, there being 
on the average a comparatively few pay- 
ments to be made, each of these is en- 
larged by the addition of a considerable 
portion of the principal, thus making 
the annual payment a very liberal per 
cent. of the purchase price. But at the 
younger ages, there being on the aver- 
age so Many more payments to be made, 
the annual return of principal is com- 
paratively small, so that the increased 
income over that which might arise 
from other good forms of investment 
is often not sufficiently great to make 
it desirable to take the chance of the 


sacrifice of a part of the principal 
through the early death of the an- 
nuitant. 
Deferred Annuities 
The deferred annuity, on the con- 


makes its greater appeal to the 
vounger ages. So materially is the fund 
increased by the continual yearly ac- 
cretion of interest through a term of 
years that a small annual premium paid 
on a deferred annuitv taken early in 
adult life will purchase a comparatively 
large income to commence when the an- 
nuitant reaches the age of retirement, 
say, #5 years. Should this annuity be 
issued with the “return of premium” 
provision. there would be no loss to the 
estate of premiums paid should the 
death of the annuitant occur before the 


trary, 


annuity payments begin. Indeed, the 
sul returned would be more than the 
payments actually made, as there would 
be repaid the full amount of the gross 
premiums wuile the actual payments 
would be the premiums less dividends. 
For illustration, we will consider the 
case of a young man 25 years of age 
who buys a deferred annuity with the 
“return of premium” provision, provid- 
ing tor monthly payments of $100 each, 
to begin at age 6a. The annual premium 
for this contract is $158.90, which would 
be reduced after the first payment by 
substantial dividends, so that the month- 
ly income eventually ‘o be realized 
would approximate the net avnual pre- 
mium payment made. ‘The cash value 
of this annuity at the due date of the 
first annuity payment would be $12,730, 
more than double the amount of the 
total premium payments, the annuitant 
being privileged to avail himself of this 
sum should he prefer to take it rather 
than the annuity itself. It would be an 
act of wisdom for most young men at 
the beginning of their business life to 
purchase this annuity. Frequently more 
than the amount of the annual premium 
required is spent for things of no pres- 
ent worth, and sometimes for those 
things that are positively injurious. It 
is a duty one owes himself to provide 
for his old age, and the agent who per- 
suades a young man to buy a deferred 
annuity contract is surely his bene- 
factor. But it should be borne in mind 
that a deferred annuity does not take 
the place of a life insurance policy, it 
being still necessary to make provision 
for the care of those dependent by 
means of an adequate amount of life 
insurance. 

Joint Life and Survivor Annuity 

This annuity provides for payments 
to continue as long as any of the an- 


nuitants are living. In many cases it is 
an ideal contraci, as in the case of a 


husband and wife without dependent 
children, or for a brother and sister, 
in like circumstances, or, in fact, for 


any two or more adults who are jointly 
and severally interested in or dependent 
upon an income from the same estate, 
and who consider a larger’ income is 
more important than the power to be- 
queath the estate. 


The Disability Annuity 

This is a provision that has been in- 
corporated in our life insurance policies 
within a comparatively recent time. The 
cost of this annuity is so small com- 
pared with the possible return that in 
almost every case it is advisable that 
life insurance policies should be taken 
with this provision attached. It provides 
that in the case of permanent and total 
disability occurring during the continu- 
ance of the contract an annuity pay- 
ment shall be made to the insured equal 
to one-tenth of the sum insured, or un- 
der monthly income policies a monthly 
payment equal to that provided for by 
the policy. There is also a_ further 
provision that during the period of 
disability all premiums due will be paid 
by the Company. In many cases this 
provision will save the policy, being 
in effect an insurance of the insurance. 


Revised cueens of what the brokers’ 
association did in the loan drive shows 
3003 subscriptions for $4,561,000. 


The Zurich office in New York now 
has an honor roll of seventeen. 





John A. Eckert & Co., is displaying 
an honor roll with nine names. 











J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
| and General Manager Agencies 








INTERNATIONAL LIFE of St. Louis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


you are not selling them we are both losing money. 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasure 

















THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President Organized 1888 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company Also Issues All Standard Forms 
West of the Alleghenies of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


Insurance Policies 

> Aseria, in Sears Income Issued 
a 774°290 6,619,653 1888-1897 ....... 0.0... $ 1,744,102 387,702 

* 9916339 —«39'503485 1898-1907 10,551,857 1,139,235 

14,008,422 -115,099'897 1908-1917, Sooo 31,845,050 1,961,674 





AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 








REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 














posit of the full legal reserve with the 
State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWE 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 


NS, Pres. 


CLAUD T. TUCK 
Secretary 

















MASSEY WILSON, President 














In Pamphlet Form 





Business Reasons 
for 


Business Insurance 











 jainee article from the Life Insurance 

Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with life 


underwriters. -:- -2-  -t-) sf-  «t2) «te ote ete 


Price $3.00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Guy Farson, a_ suc- 
Solicitor cessful agent of the 
Specializes On Equitable, of Wash- 


One Policy ington, D. C., special- 
izes on one good pol- 
icy and pushes it to the limit. Just 
now he is talking the company’s in- 
dustrial limited payment. He thinks 
his chances of selling are greater when 
he wraps all his enthusiasm around 
one particular policy. The advantage 
of specializing is purely psychological, 
yet it is a powerful one. Through it 
the energies of the salesman are con- 
centrated upon one and only one policy. 
The mind of the prospect is focused 
and his desire to possess is intensified 
more easily and quickly to the buying 
point than when he has to consider 
several policies. Then, too, one always 
likes to feel that he is buying some- 
thing of more than usual value. 
* oo * 


One of the companies clas- 


Does it sifies its risks as follows. 
Suggest Such a list is valuable. 
Leads? Agents should read it care- 


fully, to see whether it may 

not suggest persons in your territory 
whom you have overlooked as pros- 
pects. 

Accountants, Bookkeepers, 
raphers and Clerks. 

Farmers. 

Merchants. 

Clergymen, 
Dentists. 

Manufacturers. 

Teachers, Students. 

Insurance and Real Estate. 

Iron and Steel (Proprietors and 
Workmen.) 

Railroad and Steamboat Officials and 
Employes. 

Housewives, Milliners, Dressmakers. 

Capitalists, Bankers, Brokers. 

Commercial Travelers. 


Stenog- 


Lawyers, Physicians, 


Editors, Publishers, Printers, En- 
gravers. 

Government, State, County and 
Municipal Officials. 

Manufacturers, Lumber Merchants 


and Employes. 

Contractors, Builders, Carpenters. 

<xpressmen, Liverymen. 

Telephone and Telegraph 
and Employes. 

Hotel Men and Restaurateurs. 

Chemists and Druggists. 

Oil Producers and Employes. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Station- 
ary Engineers. 

Decorators, Painters, Masons, Brick- 
layers. 

Architects, Civil, Electrical and Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Granite and Marble Dealers and Em- 
ployes. 


Designers and Draughtsmen. 
Artists, Photographers. 


Officials 


* *” * 
We have just 
Insures Ten read of an un- 
Brothers and usual _ achieve- 


ment of a New 
York Life agent 
up in Wisconsin which serves to illus- 
trate the value of the little family his- 
tory blank we have recently been send- 
ing out with each policy. This agent 
in 1914 wrote an application on the 
life of a nurse. In going over the 


Sisters 


family history he learned that she had 


nine brothers and sisters, says the 
“Fidelity Mutual Field Man.” In his 
mind they immediately became pros- 
pects and with the help of the case he 
had already written he went to work on 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


the other nihe members of the family 


and has succeeded in writing all of 
these ten brothers and sisters for a 
total of $24,000. In addition he has 
placed at least $100,000 on the lives 
of their friends. 

It is the old story of the pebble in 
the brook. The rings that run out from 
the center are little waves of oppor- 
tunity but like all opportunities, if they 
are not acted upon they soon flatten 
out and disappear. Nearly every ap- 
plicant has insurable brothers, sisters 
or brothers.in-law, and every applicant 
has some friends. Occasionally an ap- 
plicant will object to the use of his 
name, of course, but most men don’t 
mind. Many of them, indeed, take a 
certain pride in the fact that they are 
to fill the roll of leadership and 


example. 
* * * 
The writer of an 
Who Should article tells to 
Buy Endowment whom endowment 
Policies policies should be 
sold: 


1. To young unmarried men. 

2. To young women teachers, sten- 
ographers, telephone operators, seam- 
stresses, etc. 

3. To .men and women for specific 
purposes, as outlined above. 


OVER 112 PER CENT. IN DIVIDENDS 


Policy No. 11,871 on the ten payment 
life plan was issued by the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company to 
Mr. Edward B. Spalding of Sioux City, 
Iowa, on August 1st, 1865, at age 25 
This policy was for $2,000, with an an- 
nual premium of $83.90. The tenth and 
last premium was paid in 1874 and the 
results to date are as follows: 


10 annual premiums paid....... $839.00 
Total “dividends” returned (to 

and ineluding dividends of 

EE. Saison eae. whaaw seer ied 941.50 
Excess over premiums ......... $102.50 


112 per cent. of the premiums paid 
have been returned to the insured in 
dividends. 

















Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
Insurance in force. . ..$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
DUIEE Sescrtensvuerehade 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
ivnshWakene cb onstedancee $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 


in insurance in force in 1917 
piesa caala tema asaleone $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Simmons on Agents 
(Continued from page 11) 


panies and soliciting them to change 
companies, claim that such advertising 
is ethical, but to employ agents of other 
companies is unethical. To my mind, 
this is a distinction without a differ- 
ence.’ 

“Tl am a firm believer in advertising. 
The insurance journals are a necessary 
part of our business, but I do believe 
that all advertising should be of a 
character that exploits the company 
rather than to disturb men of other 
companies. The journals can them- 
selves direct, by suggestion, a cam 
paign of this character ,and in so do- 
ing will benefit themselves and be of 
great service to the companies. 

“Occasionally, a company may have 
a bonafide opening where an experi- 
enced life underwriter is absolutely 
necessary, as for instance, to fill a 
general agency opening or a supervis- 
ory position In cases of this kind, 
advertising for such a man is entirely 
proper to conduct negotiations with a 
man from some other company pro- 
vided negotiations were conducted with 








Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 

Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
gréat body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











the knowledge of the 
whom the agent was connected. No 
broadminded official or general agent 
would object to such negotiations. 


company with 


Character Qualifications 


“In cases of this kind, however, the 
advertisement should be so arranged 
as to make it perfectly clear as to the 
character of man required, and not of 
the vague, blind type to encourage cor- 
respondence from agents of other com- 
panies who, for various reasons, might 
be seeking a change, or who would not 
be desirable material for the position 
that is offered, or further, to give 
agency managers the excuse that the 
agent had himself opened negotiations. 

“A prominent general agent down at 
Atlanta has the right idea. In talking 
with a company official who was seek- 
ing a general agent, he said: ‘I have 
a man in my own organization that I 
believe could fill the bill. He is gen- 
eral agency material and knows it. I 
would like to see him succeed. You 
are at liberty to present your proposi- 
tion to him.’ 

“One of the large general agencies, 
of which we all know, probably pro- 
duces more general agency material 
and has graduated more men as gen- 
eral agents and company officials than 
any other agency in the country. Agen 
cies like these cannot help but succeed 
because their interest in the organiza- 
tion goes further than their own pocket- 
book 

“The man, either general agency offi- 
cial or general agent who builds his 
organization on the foundation of serv 
ice and advancement cannot help but 
succeed. 


Right Over Might 


“Gentlemen, it seems to me that this 
question is not a hard one to solve, 
providing we are dealing with men who 
want to solve it. This organization is 
bringing the right-thinking life insur- 
ance men of this country together on 
a platform of right thinking and right 
acting. Our other National and State 
organizations are doing their part and 
I am sure that we are not going to 
contend for long with the man, who, 
by his very practices, makes himself 
a parasite. 

“The conditions which I have laid 
down may be considered by some ideal- 
istic. but gentlemen, this is an age of 
ideals. The Government in its every 
department has demonstrated it. This 
country and their allies have not only 
demanded, but are fighting for the 
recognition of Right over Might.” 
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DEFENDS AUDITOR DARST 

The “American Agency Bulletin,” the 
organ of the Nationa] Association of 
Insurance Agents, which, under its new 
management, is a paper with a lot of 
editorial pep and go instead of being 
merely a re-write publication, thinks 
“superfluous” some recent advice which 
The BPastern Underwrite gave to Audi- 
tor Darst, of West Virginia, viz.: that 
he should confine himself to running the 
his state in- 





insurance department of 
writing editorials advising 
write to Congressmen and 
protesting against so-called 
encroachments upon _ in- 
surance. The “American Agency Bul- 
letin” heads its editorial, “The Right 
To Think and Utter.” This is the edi- 
torial: 

As to whether there is or is not a 
tendency in this country on the part of 
some publicists towards Government 
insurance is admittedly matter’ of 
opinion. Obviously, one side or the 
other is mistaken. But as the issue 
remains untried and undecided, both 
sides, as is quite proper in this coun- 
try, are exercising the privileges of 
discussion. 

It is evident, however, that some per- 
sons closely and remotely connected 
with the insurance business question 
the propriety of assuming that Govern- 
ment insurance is possible, and they 
deprecate the expression of such an 
epinion by any one engaged in o> con- 
nected with the insurance business. 

As The Eastern Underwriter does not 
believe there is any danger it, for ex- 
ample, regards as inconsistent the opin- 
ions recently expressed by Insuvance 
Commissioner Darst of West Virginia 
in the bulletin issued by his Depart- 
ment. “In the opinion of The Eastern 
Underwriter,” observes that excellent 
journal, “Auditor J. S. Dazst of West 
Virginia should confine himself to run- 
ning the insurance department of that 
state and not to writing editorials, in 
his Insurance Department Bulletin, ad- 
vising agents to warn Congressmen and 
Senators against dangers which 
threaten American business.” 

Aside from his views respecting the 
un-American drift towards paternalism 
and socialism and his opposition to 
them, one may easily conceive the pos- 
sible concezn which Mr. Darst and 
other insurance’ supervising officials 
may feel for the preservation of the 
State Insurance Departments. Viewed 
from that angle alone—and by com- 
parison it becomes a minor considera- 
tion--it is not improbable that the 
West Virginia official regards his par- 


stead of 
agents to 
Senators, 
socialistic 


ticipation in the discussion as not re- 
motely connected with “running the 
insurance department of that state.” 
On that basis the advice of The Eastern 
Underwriter that Mr. Darst mind his 
own business may be somewhat super- 
fluous. 

Auditor Darst has as much right to 
think and to utter as he pleases as 
this is a free country, and if he thinks 
that socialism is going to swallow in- 
surance and he, thereby, will lose his 
public position as auditor of the state, 
his “Bulletin” is a good place in which 
to air his views. Even when a state 
official goes out of his way, either in 
a bulletin, by correspondence’ or 
through public utterance, and ad- 
agents to write to members of 
protesting against dangers 
which threaten American business he 
is exercising his constitutional right 
to free speech and thought, but he is 
taking action which is futile, untimely, 
and, in the opinion of this paper, de- 
cidedly foolish. There is no bill of 
any kind at Washington of an import- 
which justifies writing to mem- 
of Congress, and even if there 
such a bill many of the best 
insurance feel that the way 
te meet the situation is through the 
properly constituted channels of the 
various associations in insurance, all 
of which have legislative committees. 


vises 
Congress 


ance 
bers 
were 
heads in 


Several associations have even 
asked agents to do this, saying that 
they do more harm than good by “but- 
ting in.” The chairman of an _ in- 
surance association’s legislative com- 
mittee is on the ground when neces- 
sary and has full knowledge of the 
situation. The agent, who has been 
alarmed and hastily writes to Wash- 
ington, generally puts his foot into it 
as he is not in complete possession of 
the facts and, as in the present in- 
stance, merely mystifies the Congress- 
man. Anyway, there is quite a dis- 
tinction between a measure upon 
which a legislator is to cast a vote, and 
a tendency towards socialism. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen have very little 
to do with tendencies, while they have 
had nothing to do with the action of 
the administration in canceling certain 
kinds of insurance which later have 
been carried in a government fund. 

Even the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, whose able organ is the 
“American Agency Bulletin” did not, 
at its Cleveland convention, advise 
agents to write to Washington, so, why 
at this date endorse the bad and be- 
lated advice of Auditor Darst? 


FRANCO-AMERICAN ASSURANCE 





Formed by Corroon & Co.—To Start 
Underwriting After War—Fire and 
Marine Charter 





Announcement was made in New 
York this week of the incorporation 
of the Franco-American Assurance Co. 
The company is chartered under New 
York State laws to write fire and ma- 
rine insurance including automobile. 

The incorporators of the Franco- 
American are closely identified with 
Rk. A. Corroon & Co., and include An- 
tonin Chapal, Ferdinand Jarrigeon, R. 
A. Corroon, J. F. Corroon, T. A. Duffy, 
William Wick, E. H. Fischer, Jeremiah 
Healy, Herman Spille, G. B. Nelson, 
G. G. Worthley, John A. Campbell, and 
William H. Thrall. 








SAMUEL O. BUCKNER 


Photo by Milwaukee Free Press. 


Samuel O. Buckner, inspector of 
agencies of the New York Life, North- 
western Department, Milwaukee, has 
been president of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute since 1912. Originally, it was 
the Milwaukee Art Society. When Mr. 
Buckner became president it had a 
membership of five hundred. Now, the 
membership is more than 1,100. Mr. 
Buckner enjoys among his personal 
friendships those of the leading artists 
of America. During his visits to New 
York—he has been coming here for 
twenty years—he spends most of his 
time at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and in the galleries of the picturs 
dealers and in the studios of his artist 
friends. Insurance men who visit Mil- 
waukee should see the paintings hung 
in the Art Institute there, and will be 
well repaid for the time spent. Mr. 
Buckner is a member of the illustrious 
life insurance family which includes 
two vice-presidents of the New York 
Life. Walker Buckner, of the New 
York Life, is just as much interested 
in music as his brother Sam is in art. 
It was Walker Buckner who encouraged 
the talent and vocal gifts of May Peter- 
son, who recently won a position as 
a leading singer of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and as a con- 
cert artist. 

+ 7 *- 

S. H. Wolfe, the well known and 
highly regarded actuary who entered 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
United States Army less than two years 
ago, has heen promoted to Colonel and 
is now executive officer and assistant 
directér of finance in the new con- 
solidated Department of Finance, of 
which General H. M. Lord, Q.M., U.S.A., 
has been made director. News of the 
promotion of Colonel Wolfe was well- 
received in underwriting circles. Colo- 
nel Wolfe was an actuary of the top 
rank, his abilities and integrity recog- 
nized by insurance state departments 
as well as insurance companies. When 
he accepted a commission from a de- 
partment to investigate a company he 
made about as complete and satisfac- 
tory a job of the examination as could 
be done. His recommendations invari- 
ably were carried out by the depart- 
ment engaging him. After the United 
States entered the war Mr. Wolfe took 
an examination for a commission and 
won a captaincy. He had consider- 
able to do with the drafting of the 
Soldiers and Sailors insurance act. 
Later, he was transferred to the War 
Risk Bureau, and from there back to 
the finance division of the quarter- 
master’s department. He was promoted 
to major, lieut. colonel and colonel. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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E. H. Lougee, general agent of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany at Council Bluiis, Iowa, was called 
to New York recently and was tendered 
and accepted the position of Assistant 
General Manager of the American Red 
Cross. The Red Cross organization in 
this country is handled by a War Coun- 
cil with Henry P. Davison as the Chair- 
man. Directly under this council is 
General Manager Harvey D. Gibson. Mr 
Lougee now becomes assistant to Mr. 
Gibson. His appointment to this re- 
sponsible position was largely through 
his business eforts, as he is the type 
of man wanted by such an organization 
He accepted the position as a patriotic 
duty. We all feel a sense of pride in 
his selection and no doubt his abilit 
to handle the work will be recognized 
His enlistment in the Red Cross work 
is probably for the period of the war 

ae * * 


Mrs. Frederick A. Savage, general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life 
in Baltimore, sold 645 bonds, aggre- 
gating $236,850, in the last drive 
Chairman Ernest J. Clark, of the Mary- 
land Liberty Loan Insurance Commit- 
tee, has written her a letter, saying: 
“Your record by far excels that of any 


other individual life insurance repre- 
sentative engaged in the campaign. 


According to reports received, you have 
easily won the prize offered by the 
Insurance Committee on behalf of Paul 
F. Clark, consisting of a $10,000 life 
policy to be provided through the gen- 
erosity of W. M. McCormick, presdent 
of the Baltimore Commercial Bank. In 
conjunction with the awarding of the 


prize, honorable mention should be 
made of Carlisle Moore, of The Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, who 


sold four hundred thirty bonds aggre 
gating $84,600, Mr. Moore making the 
second highest record.” 


* * * 


Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Federation, State of 
New York, has written an article, en- 
titled “Federal Government Insurance” 
for the “Federation News,” in which 
he says: 

“Whether or not 
danger of Federal government insur- 
ance in the near future a_ situation 
exists which requires the complete co- 
operation of all insurance interests and 
the need and value of organization must 
be recognized and pressed home on all 
interested in the insurance business 
from the smallest local agent to the 
highest company official. To crystallize 
and render effective the insurance 
thought respecting matters affecting 
the business of insurance in which the 


there is serious 


administration at Washington is or 
desires to become interested, the 
New York Insurance Federation has 


to the National Council of 
Insurance Federations for considera- 
tion the desirability of the organiza- 
tion of a General Conference Commit- 
tee composed of a representative from 
every branch of the insurance busi 
ness and the associations representing 
the insurance legislative interests 

stocks, fraternal, mutual, company and 
agency-—which could be called upon by 
the administration whenever it desired 
information and co-operation and whose 
function would be to consider and ap 
prove policies respecting Federal gov 
ernment insurance. It should be un- 
derstood that any policy decided upon 
by this General Conference Committee 
shall receive the united and loyal sup 
port of the insurance interests of the 
United States thereby making certain 
unity of action and that degree of pre- 
paredness which prudence dictates in 
view of the strong demand of socialists 
and radicals for government ownership 
and operation of private enterprise.” 


suggested 
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Regret Cancellation 
of 5-Year Banquet 


CALLED OFF BECAUSE OF WAR 





However, Up-State Special Agents Will 
Eat Individually Instead of in 
Groups 
There is considerable regret among 
both underwriters and agents that the 
quinquennial dinner of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State 
has been called off. This association is 
thirty-five years. old; it is unique in 
many respects; quite a few of its 
graduates are holding high underwrit- 
ing positions; and there is a sentimen- 
tal flavor to the custom of the associa- 
tion: giving a dinner every five years 
There the special agents from up-state 
swap stories with the former specials 
who are now drawing somewhat larger 
salaries. Afterwards, the specials are 
addressed by veteran managers who 
talk learnedly of the problems of the 
business, the specials listening as if 
they had never heard any of this same 
talk before. This year the banquet was 
to have been particularly interesting, 

but it has been called off. 


Cancelled Owing to War 


This is the reason: “It seemed wise 
owing to the war conditions not even 
to have a very small dinner to com- 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the 
Underwriters’ Association.” 

It seems a shame, because this was 
one banquet that was worth while. 
The specials you know will continue 
to eat dinners every evening; they will 
continue to travel more or less; and 
telephone messages to the Waldorf, 
Knickerbocker, Astor, Biltmore and 
other hotels elicit the information 
that banquets are still being held de- 
spite the war. The banquet was to 
have been held in Syracuse. The spe 
cials are going there anyway; so may- 
be they will have a Dutch treat affair. 





TO VISIT WEST INDIES 
Secretary Phillips, of the Great 
American, and Manager Jenness, of the 
Rochester Department of the Great 
American, are to visit Cuba, Jamaica 
and possibly other places in the West 
Indies. 


TO ENTER CUBA 
The Niagara Fire is preparing to en- 
ter Cuba. American fire insurance com- 
panies now in Cuba include the Home, 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Hartford, Continental and National. 














Noted Frenchmen 
in New Company 


SEINE ET RHONE FORMED 


Capital of 5,000,000 Franes—Will 
Transact a Re-Insurance Business 
Entirely 


Some months ago there was estab- 
lished in Paris a new company under 
the title of the Seine et Rhone, for 
the primary purpose of transacting re- 
insurance business. The capital of the 
company is 5,000,000 francs of which 
1,250,000 frances has been paid up. The 
board of directors is composed of an 
influential body of men, including 
Ernest Carnot, president of the Societe 
renerale des Nitrures; J. Pal Piaz, 
general manager of the Cie. Generale 
Transatlantique; J. B. Depelley, Paris 
manufacturer; Edmont Gillett, Lyons 
manufacturer; Robert Mordret, general 
manager and founder of company; P. 
Prodon, manufacturer of St. Chamond; 
Henry Terrail, president of the Syndi- 
cate Chamber of Silk, Lyons; Eugene 
Guerin, member of the Senate; and 
Guillaume Chastenet, member of the 
Senate, and Advocat of Court of Ap- 
peal, Paris. 


REPUBLIC’S GENERAL AGENTS 


Lockwood Bros. & Ward to Represent 
New Austin Company—Have Gen- 
eral Territory 


Lockwood Bros. & Ward, of New 
York City, are to be the general agents 
of the newly formed Republic Fire, of 


Dallas, Texas, and the agency will start | 


writing for the Republic as soon as 
the company has completed its ar- 
rangements to enter New York State. 
The Republic Fire is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and is to be managed with 
a good deal of underwriting experience 
by men who have been successful in 
the business. 


INSURANCE MEN KILLED 


Adolph Sturm, General Adjustment Bu- 
reau; Wilbur Pierce, DeLanoy, & 
DeLanoy, in Wreck 
Adolph Sturm, of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, and a brother of the 
secretary of the Continental, was killed 
in the Brooklyn Rapid Transit wreck 

this week. 

Wilbur F. Pierce, cashier of DeLanoy 
& DeLanoy, was also killed in the same 
accident. 
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THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 




















THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ZAETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 

80 MAIDEN LANE, 

| 











NEW YORK 




















Greater Capacity for Local Agents 








Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
DENVE 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


“*The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 

















CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Assets 
Reserve ... 
Capital 
Surplus 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus .. 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Ryon’s Suggestions About Re-Insurance 


(Continued from page 1) 
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re renealed 
nt Mr. Ryon called at- 
fact that there are now 


In his argume 
tention to the 
in existence and lawfully doing busi- 
ness in the United States, 343 Ameri- 
can and foreign companies, and 29 new 
companies in process of organization. 
Many of these companies are small and 
operate only in a very restricted ter- 
ritory; their resources are not suffi- 
cient to warrant them in applying for 
and securing a license in many of the 
states, and yet for the lines they prob- 
ably would be willing to accept they 
appear to be entirely safe. 

It may be that the co-ordination of 
the whole fire insurance facilities of 
the country may be found possible 
under suggested legislation and made 
available when needed, to supply such 
shortage of insurance cover as may 
exist. 

Facilities That Should Be Available 

Mr. Ryon said that in North Caro- 
lina, for example, there are nine local 
One is licensed in nine 


companies. 
two in two 


states, two in four states, 
states, and the others in North Caro- 
lina only. To extend the operation 


of these companies into the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia 
wou'd be an impossible tax upon their 
resources, and yet their facilities for 
excess coverage ought to be available 
without the burdens and expense of 
entry in all the states. 


These companies are all under the 
supervision of Colonel Young’s office. 
and Mr. Ryon’s thought was that it 


should be made easily possible for any 
company licensed, for example, in Illi- 
nois and doing a general business, to 
make such re-insurance arrangements 
with the nine companies, or some of 
them, in North Carolina, for example, 
as would enable the licensed Mlinois 
company to have the advantage of what- 


ever coverage is possible, consistent 
with sound underwriting, by these 
small North Carolina companies—and 
he saw no reason why this could not 
be done under the bill which he pro- 
posed 


200 Licensed in Illinois 

There are similar groups of small 
companies in very many of the states, 
notably in Michigan, Iowa, Texas, New 
York and elsewhere. In Illinois, to 
take another example, there are about 
two hundred stock fire insurance com- 
panies, American and foreign, licensed 
to do business. Illinois is an important 
insurance state, with large values, 
which have increased materially in re- 
cent years, and the demand for insur- 
ance coverage upon important hazards 
probably exceeds the supply under ex- 
isting conditions. Mr. Ryon asked why 
should not companies licensed to do 
business in Illinois have opportunity to 
supplement their service, to the people 
of the state by re-insuring or ceding 
a portion of their lines in 143 compa- 
nies in existence in the country, but 
not licensed in Illinois, but all under 
supervision in some other state and 
doing business, at least so far as the 
reports show, in a safe and satisfac- 
tory manner. Is there not a sufficient 
community of interest amongst the 
states to warrant a statute which makes 
this possible? 

Objections 

Mr. Ryon was not unmindful of some 
of the objections that may be suggested 
to a law of this kind: 


It will increase the opportunity for 
assuming an unwarranted amount of 
liability—or, in other words, gambling 
with the business—and it may require 
more than ordinarily vigilant super- 
vision to avoid serious harm. 

By section 1 of Mr. Ryon’s bill, it 
is proposed that all taxes shall be 
levied upon direct premiums and this 
is as it should be in all states, because 
any other statutory provision, or the 
interpretation of existing laws provid- 
ing for more than one tax, is unfair 
and against the principles upon which 
most revenue laws are predicated. If 
it is a sound theory to tax fire insur- 
ance premiums, it certainly cannot be 
held sound to tax them more than once. 

A law such as he proposed will in- 
terfere in some states with the exist- 
ing revenue laws or with the _ inter- 
pretation given such laws by the depart- 
ment, but he submitted that in justice 
and fairness one tax upon insurance 
premiums is enough in any state. 

Mr. Ryon concluded by saying that 
his proposed bill may also be found in 
conflict in some states with existing 
laws in relation to re-insurance and 
retrocession, possibly with the surplus 


line laws and with acts limiting the 
net lines which companies may carry 
upon a single risk or exposed to a 
single fire. 


J. H. LENEHAN LOSES SON 

Francis Lenehan, son of J. H. Lene- 
han, United States manager of the 
Nordg-Deutsche, was killed in action in 
the Argonne forest fighting, last week. 
We was a member of the Seventy 
Ninth Regiment. 


KINSMAN SHOOTS DEER 

William Kinsman, placer for Johnson 
& Higgins, returned from a hunting 
trip in the Adirondacks this week 
where he “bagged” a 220 pound deer. 
He plans to have the deer ready to be 
served at the next dinner of the City 
Insurance Club. 


NEW YORK STATE. DEPARTMENT 


HUMBOLDT. FIRE OF PA. 


_ CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. | 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA, 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 

















SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN _ 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street 





New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 














Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N.° J. 


January 1, 1918 


oe 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


“*¥. Vice-President and Treasurer 
NRAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


ae 


oeeeeereee te e* 


er $1,250,000.00 
teeeeees$2,384,971.20 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistam\ Secretary 











BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


DRE cisintveriuiimeseatawinns 
Surplus in United States..... 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
WI. cccucavdctigesssnscen 25,298,472.00 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


$2,192,173.14 
772,927.35 














Renresented at 
95 William Street, 





- §. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The Teal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
avement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

_R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 











ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO._ 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
|__ 325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, FA. 





SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 








PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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Or 


Capital Stock, all cash 


serve, Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims.. 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 





National Fire Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, te New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


Re ee een rem $2,000,000.00 
Re-insurance Re- 

id ceencvapegunomepeenenast 11,073,438.19 

cuineseedonepaseuRcbedeeenns 2,168,701.64 
sseebodeccisesteoesy +  3,980,020.79 

aia ee aia oeeeee + $19,222,160.62 


Total Assets January 1, 1918 


F. D. Layton, Secretary 
S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 











1792 


DED 
foun e? 792 


Cash Capital 





The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus 


TOTAL 
Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 





NORTH AMERICA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses . 
Reserve for Taxes .. 
Reserve for Sundries 


seideiaeinamhdiiebaisiniatiaaeaniaieal $28,477, 242.66 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,5i8,273.33 

Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Flaaten 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


1918 


PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 
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A Brief Presented to the Committee on 


Retrocession 


A Prommed Method of Handling Re-insurance Retrocessions 





One Way To Make Insurance More Inviting To American Capital 
By FRANKLIN W. FORT, Secretary and Counsel, Eagle Fire Insurance Company, Newark 


Re-insurance of the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention. 
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The fundamental factor of safety in financial judgment as containing a lines new in this country, but prac- pany and securing merely a brokerage 
the conduct of any fire insurance bus- reasonable chance of securing ade- ticed very profitably for many years on the balance, plus the greater ease 
iness is distribution of hazard, in or- quate return on the money invested. abroad. of placing an entire line when dealing 
der that the law of average may have We think we may discard any idea As a further premise, we must face with few principals, renders him very 
fair play. The reserve laws in this that the Commissioners’ Convention the situation that the owner of large anxious to act only for the larger 
country wisely prevent undue plung- approves the first method. When we hazards and the keen insurance agent companies. The combination of these 
ing in the gross volume of premiums approach the second method, there are alike prefer placing the insurance on views of their own interests, of the 
written by any insurance company. again two ways in which the desired large individual risks with as few agent and owner alike, has rendered 
The consequence is that distribution results can be achieved. The first is companies as can furnish adequate it practically impossible for the small 
of hazard must be procured by relat- by a substantial increase in the rates coverage. This is due, in the case of er American company to secure any 
ing each individual line assumed to the allowed to be charged for insurance. the owner, to the consequent elimina- fair share of the business on the fire 
gross volume written, rather than by This method, while unquestionably tion of investigation as to the stand- proof and other high grade risks. 
writing a far larger volume, without desirable, particularly at the present ing of a large number of compantes, The Small American Company 
reference to the size of the individual time when all other ‘business rates and the bother and annoyance of deal- It is safe to say that in the average 


hazard, as may perhaps be said to be 
the custom of companies abroad, 
whose reserve laws are different. 

At the same time, there is no nation 
in the world where individual fire risks, 
whether on buildings or stocks, are 
comparable in magnitude with the in- 
dividual hazards in this country. The 
consequence due again to the re- 
straint of our reserve laws, that in 
no other country must the volume of 
insurance capital and _ surplus, or 
stockholders’ investment, be so great 
in proportion to the gross hazards to 
be covered as in the United States. 
Probably one-half of the present stock- 


1S, 


holders’ investment in insurance com- 
panies in the United States would 
carry the entire fire hazard, if for- 
eign reserve requirements applied 
here. On the other hand, however, 
certainly unless we are to adopt gen- 
erally the policy of stockholders’  lia- 
bility, in addition to the amount paid 
in, the policyholders in this country 


are more amply secured than are those 


in foreign companies. It is not our 
purpose, therefore, to question the 
wisdom of our national reserve poli- 


cies, so far as they require the carry- 
ing of reserves based upon the amount 
necessary to repay the unearned prem- 
iums, which we believe to be a wise 
policy for the assured. 

Necessary to Find New Capital 

The situation, however, which re- 
sults from the foregoing is that in the 
United States, with the vast annual 
growth in individual hazards, in con- 
gested hazards, and in the gross vol- 
ume of insurable property, new insur- 
ance capital must continually be 
found, or adequate coverage will be- 
come increasingly difficult to obtain. 

There are just two ways in which 
money can be tempted into the fire in- 
surance business. One is by permit- 
ting, as has been the unfortunate ex- 
perience of recent years, the extrac- 
tion of money from small and unin- 
formed investors throughout the coun- 
try by groups of promoters, many of 
whom are unscrupulous and most of 
whom exact an exorbitant charge for 
their promotion services. The other 
by offering a form of investment 
which will appeal to men of sound 


1s 


have increased, it is not our purpose 
to argue. What we do _ desire is to 
point out the possibility of attracting 
American capital into the American 














ing with a large number of small poli- 
cies; and in the case of the agent, the 
increased commission accruing from 
the placing of a large policy with his 
of the placing 
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Four thousand men are serving under 


NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 

Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
It is an army which is 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 


tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 


blue emblem of the 
Loyalty is their 


They are the b 


The recruiting sta- 
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city, unless it be in its home commun 
ity where some local prestige or influ 
ence may aid it, the average small 
American company secures an absurd- 
ly small share of the business of the 
highest class. From this results a sit- 
uation where the management of a 
company feels itself impelled to do one 
of three things, in the effort to pro- 
duce ae satisfactory return to its 
stockholders. It either (1) makes 
preferential arrangements of some sort 
with desirable agents, thus materially 
increasing its expense ratio; or (2) 
confines its operations to very con- 
servative underwriting, thus doing a 
volume of business so small as to pre- 
vent its income from securities from 
providing sufficient return on its stock 
holders’ investment, and making its 
overhead disproportionate to its vol 
ume; or (3) scrambles for premiums 
of any description, in the hope that 
good fortune, increased cash resources 
and investment income will enable it 
to recompense its’ stockholders for 
their risk. The wrecks of numerous 
companies attest the results of the 
first and third plans; yet the burden 
of overhead almost forces their adop- 
tion. The second, while far wiser and 
relatively likely to produce a_ profit 
able income in the long run, contains 
no appeal to the investor to risk his 
money against the conflagration haz- 
ard, in these times, when high class 
investments may be had, offering large 
returns and without risk 

Big Companies Get Cream of Business 


We, therefore, are reduced to a po 
sition where the increase in our in- 
surance capital must come either in 
the form of the organization of com 
panies with capital resources running 
into the millions, and, therefore, able 
to compete on the basis of size for 
agents and premiums, or we must de- 
vise some way of offering a reason- 
ably assured profit to the small com- 
panies. ‘The experiences of some 


dozen companies in the last few years 
which have been inaugurated with 
stockholders’ investments of $2,000. 
000 or over, indicate that even com- 
panies of that size cannot successfully 
enter the field of direct writing at the 
present rates of premiums and com- 
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missions. No such company started Analyzes Foreian Reinsurance 
within the last ten years has yet es The success of the foreign re-insur- 
tablished itself as a real factor in the ance companies in this country has 











business and many have already seen been notable. Eight companies en- 
their surpluses approach the vanish gaged in this country for ten years or HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
ing point, even though they have gone upwards successively show, for the 
once or oftener through the drastic ten year period from January 1, 1907, Cl — : _ a= } -d 
process of reinsuring their outstand- to December 31, 1916, inclusive, an 2 4snoose youl company wit 1] repat 
ing risks On the other hand, some average annual profit, exclusive of any e e 
score of companies—certainly not increased value in their reserve, of ap Ke) record In past conflagrations and 
over two score-—-have gradually accu- proximately forty-five per cent. on Z eae © 
mulated to themselves the cream both their 1907 investment. Analysis of present loss paying ability. 
of hazards and agency forces of Amer- these figures shows that this large - o / 
ica, profit has been earned entirely out of | 
“Mushroom Growth” of Foreign Re- expense savings, the loss ratio hav- 
Insurance Companies. ing been above that of the best Ameri- 
This has been rendered easier by can companies. 
the mushroom growth and spread of These surface figures of the foreign 


THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 


the American branches of foreign re- companies would appear to indicate a 
insurance companies, which have en- really notable success, quite sufficient 
tered into treaties with practically all to interest any prospective investor, 
of the higher class American direct and they proved so attractive that four 
writing companies, assuring to those years ago the Eagle Fire Insurance q 
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companies facilities for issuing ®& Company determined to enter this | AMERICAN EAGLE 






single policy, in some instances, seven field of operation. | r J FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
and eight times the amount which the Distribution of Hazard FIRE INSURANCE No eye can see where it will strike next. 
hy a i oy COMPANY” | ADEQUATE Insurance is, the airplane 
7 Th ‘ iit es now written on single re "wale m wna ~ list ‘butior f Y 7 of protection. Use foresight instead of 
ard. 1¢ nes no bh ; rec writing Operations distribution oF — —__— » actual vision. Let the 


hazards by some of our larger com- hazard was vital. The very nature of 


panies would have completely stag- a re-insurance contract, however, pre- 
gered the imagination of the most cludes the securing of this distribu- 
daring underwriter as recently as ten tion of hazard under a single contract. 


years ago. This is because the ceding company 


The foreign re-insurance company, retains the entire hazard on the small- Fi I C f N Y k 
we may safely say, has lost the abso- er risks and the smaller policies on ire nsurance ompany 0 ew or 
lute faith which American underwrit- the large high class risks. One mil- begin today to protect you against loss by fire 


ers once imposed in it. The war has lion dollars in re-insurance premiums, 
Cosh Capital .......... ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


taught the unwisdom of leaning upon under an equal retention contract, will 
country of foreign companies simply one-half of the number of policies rep- e 
‘ HENRY EVANS, President 
? 


— 
—_ 


the slender capital resources in this represent not more than one-third to 


because of their supposed possession resented by equal net premiums, afte: 
of vast resources across the sea. The re-insurance, of a direct writing com- 
result, as it seems to us, is that the pany. Consequently, the reinsurance Home Office Managing Branch Offices, 


_ American fire insurance world must company, even though its contract be 80 MAIDEN LANE SAN FRANCISCO, 


make its decision as to which of two of the highest type and with the high- 











methods of increasing insurance re- est class direct writing company, does NEW YORK CHICAGO 
sources are to be pursued whether pot secure proper distribution under a 
by encouraging the creation of large sole contract. Its distribution must 





direct writing companies with new come from the making of several con- 
capital, or by encouraging the now tracts. But the result of several treat 
shy investor to help create a firm jes may be the securing of a maximum 
base for the existing large companies line from each direct writing company 

by supplying ample and adequate re- on the same hazard or within the same | ERCHANT ARINE 
insurance facilities. Certain it is that block or other congested area. In or- 
the increasing hazards cannot other- ¢@er to secure its distribution, there- INSURANCE COMPANY 
wise be covered than by the adoption fore, the re-insurance company simul- ; 

of one or the other method. We be- taneously takes on a Cangerous con- AT 

lieve we have shown above that the gestion. We have been informed that THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
conditions are not such as to render the cessions to some of the big for- IN THE UNITED STAT 

probable the aggregation of large eign reinsurance companies operating U ES 

sums as investments in new direct jn this country, in certain areas as 
writing fire insurance companies. If, circumscribed as a single block, have 
therefore, our premises are correct, exceeded their entire American cap- 
namely, that further investment is jtal resources repeatedly. 

needed; that the securing of capital Retrocession Contracts 

for the creation of individual com- The cure which has been found for 
panies of sufficient magnitude to make 


them factors of consequence cannot “STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


be secured; and that it is unwise 


Se ere eect" | The Northern Assurance Co. 








whole 

foreign reinsurance capital, it would (LTD., OF LONDON) 
seem to follow that it was the duty of 5 

the Insurance Commissioners, as those Organized 1836 

chiefly charged with the proper and Entered United States 1876 
wise development of this great busi Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 


ness, to consider the ways in which, 
most effectively, they could induce 


Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 











both the creation of new capital in Eastern and Southern Departments 
vestments in reinsurance companies 

and the diversion of the present capi- : 55 JOHN STREET 

tal unprofitably employed in direct NEW YORK CITY 

writing operations into the same line. 

sk einai in ees 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 

Telephones: John 63-64-65 QNE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 

Northern Asse. Co., : Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
145 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


Main 6370-6371-6372 
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BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 


Irvin T. Bernhard 


68 William St., 19 Elm Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Hackensack, N. J. 
Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co. 


Niagara-Detroit Und. Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
American Eagle Ins. Co. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 
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New Way To Handle Retrocessions 


this condition has been the system, 
universal abroad, of retrocession con- 
tracts. The customary form of these 
contracts in Europe is a mere profit 
sharing arrangement. The re-insur- 
ing company, having accepted its large 
hazards on this side of the water, has 
entered in turn into contracts, in 
many cases with banks or other simi- 
lar institutions, whereby in considera- 
tion of the payment to the retroces- 
sion company of one-half of one per 
cent, or one per cent, or two per cent, 
as the case may be, of the re-insurance 
company’s entire premiums under all, 
cr some, or one of its contracts of re- 
insurance, the retrocession company 
agrees to pay the same percentage of 
the losses accruing on that business. 
This business has been conducted 
without cession bordereaux, generally 
in fact without anything other than a 
monthly profit and loss statement 
The retrocession companies have paid 
the re-insurance company a commis- 
sion for the business equalling its en- 
tire acquisition and handling cost, 
plus an overriding commission for its 
services in securing the business and 
assuming the initial liability. 

Profit of Re-Insurance Companies 

The profits of re-insurance com- 
panies are earned entirely from de- 
creased expense ratios and in spite of 
generally higher loss ratios than di- 
rect writing companies. The increased 
loss ratios, of course, are due to there 
being some degree of selection against 
the reinsuring company. It is also 
true that the failure of most small or 
new American direct writing com- 
panies has been due to their higher 
expense ratios. The retrocession plan, 
as in operation abroad, eliminates all 
overhead, making the entire cost of 
transacting business the acquisition 


cost paid to the re-insuring company. 
On no other basis can a retrocession 


plan operate successfully, for the mar- 
gins are not great enough to permit of 
overhead expense. The relation im, 
deed must be like that of the individ- 
ual subscriber to a Lloyds policy, if the 


learned them in four years of contin- 
ual study. 


First. The absolute lack of uni- 


formity of legislation between the 
States. This is, of course, inherent 
in our form of government, and cur- 


able only by a system of national regu- 
lation of insurance, or by the adoption 
of uniform legislation, such as your 
committee is charged with the duty of 
considering. We would say frankly 
that this mere lack of uniformity is, 
in itself, the greatest difficulty. Uni- 
formity, even though it involved the 
adoption of what we _ consider the 
worst State law, would be almost 
preferable to the present situation. 
Second. The requirement that com- 
panies secure admission into numer- 
ous States. From the standpoint of a 
consistent plan of retrocessions, the 
number of States into which it is 
necessary to secure admission is a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. The essence 
of success in the European system has 
been in the absolute simplicity of the 


operations of tthe retrocession fom 
pany. It has been practically an in- 
vestment company, carrying an insur- 
ance hazard. It has required, in its 
operations as a retrocession company, 
no organization and no overhead ex- 
cept that necessitated by the care of 
its investments. The present cost of 
entering and securing annual licenses 


in the States requiring such licenses 
of a re-insurance company is approxi- 
mately $2,000—more where retaliatory 
laws apply. This is two per cent. on 
$100,000 of premiums, which, added to 
the absolutely inevitable acquisition 
cost and the justly chargeable over- 
riding commission of the reinsuring 
company, wipes out the great advan- 
tage of the retrocession plan, which is 
the securing of a fair volume of busi- 
ness at moderate cost. It also neces- 
sitates the preparation of numerous 
annual statements, which require, in 
iurn a considerable’ clerical force 
and the keeping of elaborate insurance 
records, where the company’s only real 
function is as a guarantor, and not as 


elimination of the furnishing of State 
figures by retrocession or reinsuring 
companies. State figures by re-insur 
ers are statistically worthless, and 
merely complicate the accounting end 
of the Insurance Department’s duties, 
as well as the company’s. All pos- 
sible information of value is to be 
found in the ceding company’s figures. 
These figures give premiums received, 
premiums returned, losses paid and in- 
curred, and salvage, and the consoli- 
dation of the figures of all direct writ- 
ing companies, therefore, presents an 
exact picture of the taxable premiums 
collected from insureds and the exper- 
ience of the companies on that busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the making 
of State statistical reports by retro- 
cession companies involves the re-in- 
suring company in a_ tremendous 
amount of detail record keeping al- 
most beyond the conception of anyone 
who has not attempted the task. It 
would not be so difficult if retrocession 
contracts all were entered into by the 
reinsuring company simultaneously 
and in every instance at the inception 


of a new treaty arrangement with a 
ceding company. This, of course, is 
impossible, for new retrocessionaires 
must be added from time to time, as 
the volume of business warrants. The 
result is that each time a new retro- 
cession company enters into an ar- 


rangement for a share in the business 
of a re-insuring company, a complete 
separation must be made upon the re 
insuring company’s books, by States, 
as to every subsequent cession of an 
additional premium, and as to every 
subsequent cancellation of the whole 
or part of any premium, so that that 


particular additional premium or re- 
turn premium may be segregated by 
States among the companies which 
were interested in the particular ces- 
sion, when originally made. If this 
served any useful purpose, we would 
not urge its discontinuance, but when 


every statistical purpose can be served 
and full tax secured by the uniform 
adoption of a policy requiring State 
figures and the payment of taxes from 
direct writing companies only, we re- 
spectfully urge the elimination of this 


re-insuring company to the _ retroces- 
sion company, to be carried by the 
retrocession company as reserve on 


the business ceded, without requiring, 
on the part of either, the accounting 
for this reserve in detail from time to 
time. Of course, the re-insurance com- 
pany should take credit only for the 
amount so carried by the retrocession 
company. 


No Allowance For Return Commission 


(B) The theory upon which Ameri- 
can reserves are built is that their 
amount is adequate to pay the un- 


earned premiums to the assureds. In 
the case of direct writing companies, 
this reserve makes no allowance for 


return commission to be secured from 
the agent on the cancellation of risks, 
because frequently the 


company can- 
not secure return commissions. There 
is no occasion for this arrangement 


in the case of the re-insuring company, 
whose contracts, in every instance, are 
so framed as to result inevitably, in 
the event of the cancellation of all of 
their outstanding business, in the se- 
curing of a return commission at the 


rate originally paid for the business. 
In calculating the reserve of a re-in- 
surance company or a retrocession 


company, 
he 


therefore, no reserve should 
required against that part of the 
unearned premium which, in no event, 
would be payable on the cancellation 
of risks. This is an absolutely vital 
matter if the organization of new re- 
insurance or companies 
is to be secured, or if inducement is to 
be made for other and now unsuccess 
ful direct writing companies to trans 
fer their operations to this fleld. 


retrocession 


(C) Under our present laws, the 
honest solicitor of capital for an in- 
surance company must hold forth the 


fact that no dividend return can prop- 
erly be expected within five years as a 


minimum. Granting that the present 
system of reserve tends to promote 
ultimate solvency, we believe it may 


properly. be supplanted, in the case of 


retrocession and reinsurance com 
panies, by a limitation upon the per 
centage that their net writings may 
bear to their net assets. The combi 


nation of more moderate reserves with 








operations are to be proper and unless an insurer. In this connection, the present feature in the laws and state- limitations upon volume will permit 
some plan can be devised to produce mere matter of the appointment of ment blanks of every State. ol seenemabin neteens te thn chachiels 
this situation in this country, any agents and the payment of fees for wl cng ee ee 
‘ - : Sie oe — hd . : HORDE , Reserve. ers from investment income, at the 
comprehensive retrocession system is license, the advertising of annual ame time it assures the liquidation 
impossible. statements and the like, are all items Fourth. Reserve. (A) The calcula- of hielo : 
T Kagle Fire Insurance Company of absolutely unnecessary expense and {tion of reserve, for the identical rea- aS : 
has endeavored to establish in this bothersome detail. The fact should gongs set forth for the calculation of Minimum Requirements 
country a’retrocession plan, as nearly be considered that the company en- State figures, is, under our present Fifth. Minimum capital and sur- 
as may be duplicating the foreign sys- gaged in retrocession operations with- jaws, a tremendous task to a re-insur- Plus requirements. With these re- 
fem. We realize that it is both im- in a State is conducting a business in jng company having retrocessionaires. @uirements, as they have to do with 
possible and improper to effect ar- which the individual citizen within the The purpose of carrying reserve by re- ‘direct writing companies, we have no 
rangements of the sort with any other State has no interest. insurers is to see to it that between the uarrel. Indeed, we heartily approve 
than fire insurance companies, as is Taxes and State Figures direct writing company and the re- the standard established in New York, 
done abroad. We see no reason, how- Third. Taxes and State Figures. jnsuring company, the entire proper re- for example, of a minimum capital of 
ever, why the other fundamental fea- These two matters go hand in hand. gerve ig carried. As it works out in #290,000 and a minimum surplus of 50 
tures of the foreign plan might not be Some States, properly, do not levy any yetrocession and reinsurance com- Per cent. of the capital. In the case 
rendered possible in this country by taxes upon premiums received by way panies. it involves the same segrega- Of 4 re-insurance or retrocession com- 
certain changes in our laws which of reinsurance, and allow no credit to tions as in the case of State figures P@ny, however, this sort of regulation 
need not be revolutionary in princi- the direct writing company in its tax mentioned above and requires the most ‘8 not essential. 
ple. statement for premium ceded to re- complicated system of accounting In the first place, the re-insurance 
Disadvantages Under Present Laws insurance companies. This system ‘This could be entirely cured by per- Or retrocession company does not deal 
The following are the chief practi- must be adopted if American retro- mitting arrangements between the With the public, but with trained in- 
cal disadvantages under our present cession companies are to be organized original re-insuring company and the SUrance men whose judgment as to its 
code of insurance laws in the States, or existing companies are to enter the ryetrocession company for a flat per- ultimate solvency will be based not 
which should be removed, as we have business. This carries with it the centage of the premiums ceded by the (Continued on page 20) 
posal Rossia Insurance Company 
“mo ERRICKSON “=<: Haron, Com 
New York Newark, N. J. . s 
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Proofs of Loss 
Made in Advance 


NEWARK ADJUSTERS GUILTY 


Beginning of Clean-up in Bad Situation 
Which Has Cost Companies 
Much Money 


Defendants Harry A. Harris and 
Barnet Green, testifying in the New- 
ark fire insurance conspiracy cases 
tried last week, said that whenever a 
false claim was to be made for alleged 


phoney side of the game say that 
Baird's entry into the field of ques- 
tionable practices was made a consid- 
erable time ago. 

In 1916 it was the Humboldt Fire of 
Pittsburgh which was getting all these 
queer losses through the Comstock 
office. The Humboldt finally ceased 
passing its losses through that office 
and through influential friends the 
Comstock office got the business of the 
Stuyvesant, which carried the burden 
of these spurious claims through 1917. 
The police were working on similar 
cases in 1916. 








London Lancashire 
Sire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 








65th Annual Statement 


fire loss, the adjusters, George W. oe . nye sien — pov lg ong sco EL. <cn12n5cendnaabannhbsasahenuad $5,574,008.60 
Comstock and William A. Baird, re- OPened an adjustment office in 1 RNIN 3, ca cccatsioussceesesees 2,923,025.51 
quired an advance payment of $100 or ark, Baird, who used to ho an a , 1S NREL A NaS a 500,000 

: Ne for os} ; fee ,000. 
more before proofs would be prepared /” New York, took desk room 1 tert Conflagrat 
ee —— Comstock’s office, acting as an udjuster of 2, 1. Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650, 983.09 


and certified. The assured got one- 
third and Comstock and Baird two- 
thirds. 

\ verdict of guilty was returned last 
Friday by a jury in the trial before 
Judge Osborne of Comstock and Baird, 
charged jointly with Harris and Green 
with alleged conspiracy to defraud the 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company. 

Four other indictments are pending 
and there are numerous other similar 
cases being investigated by the police 
and detective bureaus. Officials of the 
detective bureau say that practically 
all of them are questionable claims. 


Proofs Made In Advance 

The particular case which resulted 
in this verdict is that of an alleged 
fire on June 7 Harris wrote a letter 
to the Stuyvesant, June 8, telling of 
the loss. June 12 the loss was referred 
io Comsteck for adjustment. Comstock 
testified that was his first intimation 
of the fire. Baird was put on the job 


for the assured. That constituted 
most of his business. 

When the investigation was taken up 
in earnest the investigators asked the 
Stuyvesant for twenty-five claims out 
of its files, all of recent date in New- 
ark. Practically all of them were false. 


PRAISES QUICK ADJUSTMENTS 


Commissioner Weeks, of Minnesota, on 
Settlement of Lumber Conflagration 
Losses 


The manner in which the companies 
settled the millions of dollars of lumber 
losses in the recent Minnesota con- 
flagration made a most favorable im- 
pression upon Insurance Commissioner 
C. Louis Weeks, of that state who says 
in a statement to the public: 

“In spite of the criticism leveled at 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 
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H. C. JONES, Secretary and Treasurer 
I. W. ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


$250,000.00 








and spent two days on it, for which 
he charged $20. The proof of loss 
antedated the notice from the com- 








the fire insurance companies upon the 

slightest provocation, those in touch 

with the business know that conditions ’ _ 

pany. Twenty-four hours before Com- #re not so bad as the Bolsheviki would 

stock had notice from the Stuyvesant have us believe. It is decidedly re- 6 

the proof of loss, which was dated the freshing to all of us, however, to sec ; rican 

eleventh of June, had been acknowl. the energy and promptness with which ‘ A : Til ¢ 

edged by a notary. The whole thing ate a oven eit gp gt nce a 

{ ee! emared in advance. forts for the settlement o 1@ enor- 4 i ¢ ’ 

Mtarrie got n policy. inthe name of mous losses in the timbered section nsurance Company | 

Henry Hershon, at 127 Lilly Street, Of the state. Hardly had the National ; | 

Newark. Claim was filed for $428 and Guard completed its policing of the 

was paid by the Stuyvesant. The ad- district before the department _— rw or. 4 

justment was made through Comstock’s “ppealed to for military passes for com- 

agency. It was alleged by the State pany officials in order that their claims | 

that there was no fire and no loss and Might be paid with promptness and INCORPORATED - 1872 

that there was conspiracy on the part dispatch. It is a tribute to their effi 

of all parties concerned. ciericy and management. PAID FOR LOSSES 
$96,971,238.06 


Green corroborated Harris in im- : : 
plicating Comstock and Baird. He said D. J. CARTER A CAPTAIN 





~ 2g noe naga ong Ps a each of Dewey J. Carter, active partner of [| 
sl “9 A any et une He al sng Bao the firm of Henderson, DuBois & Car- | 
arris’s claim of loss. e also asso- a ei te ae ee sai Eatin » Can- 

ter, Herkimer, N. Y., entered the Cen- [| STATEMENT, JANUARY 157 1918, 


ciated them with a small fire in his + ee eid >, fee 
own home in which he suffered a loss yr ea a ae ae ype | 
of about $50 and collected $416 from wadanee ee sebeaiin promoted ron Cap- 
the same company, through Comstock ali a Co M. 10th Infantry, N ‘y G 
and Baird. Of this $416 he said that (2!" © ence tS ZS ta OT ehh 
2 sorrel but his desire for more active service 
he was allowed to retain only $100. © t the better of him. The agency is fl 
Baird and Comstock, he said, kept the BO : ; ate oe M 2 
sie now under the management of Mrs. 
Turned State’s Evidence Carter. Re : 
When the indictments were returned 

Jast May Green and Harris disappeared. ig ADJUSTMENT ON WHISKEY 
Green was found at Alliance, Ohio, and Nothing has been done recently to- 
Harris in Baltimore. Both confessed Ward’ adjusting the big whiskey loss 
and took the stand for the State plead- #! Owensboro, Ky. The work of ad- 
ing non vult. Comstock and Baird justing has come to a standstill. Claims 
stood trial have been made on a $2.75 to $3.25 a 
Harry A. Harris is a life insurance ®llon basis. At the time of the fire 
agent. After he was indicted he put a peo ay rage linge lagen ica 

up such a strong plea of having been — | ge cet ig a = 
led astray and of being a decent fel- |*% known that in many instances the 
low at heart that despite the fact that Y'CWS of adjusters _ ke _ same oe 
he was under indictment, we was later te product have not changed matortal- 
‘ ’ ly from that figure. Meanwhile the 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927.269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS | 


8,527,719.31 | 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED | 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3isT, 1917 
HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 


a rd ag ge ga am. tendency of the market to fall has been 
umbo 0 further shown in a drop, Nov. 1, in the e 
New York City 


Barnet Green is an insurance broker price of bonded goods, which is now 
in Newark. George W. Comstock is from ninety-five cents to $1.15 a gallon. 
widely known among insurance men. 


Western Department Pacific Department 




















He used to be quite a factor in the enna & Get ean GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
business in New York, where his family NGRAI sERCH, Managers 210 Sansome Street | 
oan well lowe and @f eonebineebie H - K R A M E R 76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, California | 
prominence, ADJUSTER B Offi | 

William A. Baird also used to be a FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES mane — Marine Department | 
Ri - cage Hara coge Fg Rog: 0} ROGERS & HOWES, . H. MoGE 
familiar figure in New York insurance 105 William Street, New York Cit § that een ewe btn McGEE & CO., Gen'l Aats. 
circles but he was not as well known street, New rork Uity | itl iii aael eRe Sap } 
as Comstock. Those who watch the a _____ — J 
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Victory of Steel Ships Over 
Wooden Hulls In Building Plans 


Gratifies Marine Underwriters 


Ever since the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was created, there has been 
a keen controversy between the various 
heads as to the advisability of build- 
ing wooden ships, which reached such 
a stage that some of the best men 
found it necessary to resign; and, in 
fact, it was very unfortunate that such 
an able man as General Goethals, who 
was an advocate of steel vessels from 
the inception of his appointment, found 
his views so opposed that he deemed 
it advisable to resign his position. 

Of course, if a man of the ability of 
Gen. Goethals decided that wooden 
ships were impracticable, his opinion 
should have been given more con- 
sideration than it was in the past. A 
man of his type, who could success- 
fully manage and complete su¢eh aa 
undertaking as the building of the 
Panama Canal, must certainly have 
been fit and adapted to construct and 
supervise the building of the vessels 
necessary to bring our war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


Goethals Vindicated. 
Although it is unfortunate that the 
Government has built and spent mil- 
lions of dollars building vessels of the 
type objected to by General Goethals, 
it must be pleasing to him and the 
advocates of steel ships that, accord- 








COASTWISE LINES 


When War Risk and Marine Risk 
Carried by Railroad Administration 
Becomes Effective 


The Railroad Administration’s notice 
to the effect that freight rates via 
coastwise steamship lines will include 
war and marine risk follows: 


War Risk Insurance 


Effective upon dates, as indicated below, ir 
respective of date of receipt of property at 
original point of shipment, points of origin or 
points of destin:.tion, and notwithstanding any 
printed conditions to the contrary in the bill 
or bills of lading covering such traffic, the 
War Risk on pronerty while aboard vessels. 
from time of sailing from ports of departure 
to time of arrival at their ports of destination. 
will be assumed by the Coastwise Steamship 
Lines: 

September 19, 1918, "Clyde Steamship Line, 

September 19, 1918, Mallory Steamship Line. 

September 19, 1918, Old Dominion Steamship 
Line, 

September 19, 1918, {Southern Pacific Steam 
ship Line, 

September 20, 1918, Merchants’ and Miners’ 
lransportation Line, . ; 

September 21, 1918, Southern Steamship Line, 

September 24, 1918, Ocean Steamship Line. 


Marine Risk 


Effective October 10, 1918, irrespective of 
date of receipt of property at original point of 
shipment, ppints of origin or points of destina- 
tion, and notwithstanding any printed condi- 
shane to the contrary in the bill or bills of 
lading covering such traffic. the Marine Risk 
on _,property while aboard vessels. from time of 

ing from ports of departure to time of ar- 
viv: val at their ports of destination, will be as- 
sumed by the Coastwise Steamship Lines, viz.: 
Tle Steamship Line, Ocean Steamshio 
-Ine, 


Maliory Steamship Line, Old 
Steamship Line, 


Dominion 


Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Line, 
ns applicable to Clyde’s Santo Domingo 
zine, 

tNot_ applicable to Southern Pacific, Havana- 
New Orleans Steamship Line. 


ing to the recent daily newspaper az- 
ticles, the present Emergency Fleet 
Corporation heads have decided that 
this type of vessel is unsuitable for 
Transatlantic voyages and not very de- 
sirable even for coastwise and West 
Indian trade, and that they are to be 
discontinued. 

Only recently the steamer “Red 
Cloud,” which was just launched at 
Jacksonville (a vessel of the composite 
type, having steel frame with wood 
planking, which, the surveyors claim- 
ed, was a rather unfavorable type of 
vessel and only recommended her for 
limited coast service, with light cargo), 
while loading at Port Arthur with a 
light cargo of lumber, was reported as 
buckled; which goes to prove that the 
surveyors were correct in their con- 
tentions. In fact, there have been a 
number of total losses and very un- 
fortunate accidents on a great many of 
these new wooden vessels constructed 
under the auspices of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; and marine under- 
writers’ experience with vessels of the 
Hough type has been extremely un- 
satisfactory, which only bears out what 
some of the most able advocates of 
steel ships have claimed would be the 
result if we continued to build this 
type of vessel. 


OBSERVER. 
Ocean Steamship Line, Old Dominion Steam 
ship Line, 

Southern Pacific Steamshin Line, Southern 
Steamship Line. 

CLAIMS—WAR RISK—MARINE RISK 

Loss or Damage 

The amount of any loss or damage for which 
the Coastwise Steamship Lines are liable will 
be computed on the basis of the value of the 
property at the place and time of shipment. 
including the freight charges. if paid. 


WALDO M. SMITH DEAD 


Waldo M. Smith, who died in the 
service at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., 
a few days ago, from pneumonia while 
attending machine gun training school, 
was treasurer of Henry E. Otto & Co,, 
New York City. He attended the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, and 
was # member of the Franklin So- 
ciety, and the Sigma Gama Phi fra- 
ternity. 
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A British Comment on “Short Deliveries” 


The dire need of legislation to 
compel shipowners to accept responsi- 
bility for cargo committed to their 
care without the opportunity of con- 
tracting themselves out of their liabil- 
ity has frequently been urged; but it is 
not often that in attempting to justify 
themselves the guilty ones provide so 
strong a case as is given in “Fair 
play” under date September 19th. 

Comment has been made in the 
columns of that journal on the question 
referred to, and a correspondent has 
written as follows: 

“This is not surprising; just now 
claims for short deliveries, shortages, 
theft, robbery, pilferage, etc., are some 
thing appalling, and are keeping pace 
with high freights Here is a recent 
interesting example of the efficacy ol 
the clause in question:-—-A_ shipper 
shipped four kegs of chemicals, two 
were landed broken, and a claim was 
presented for loss of 1 ewt., value £22 
equal to £440 per ton. The sum of 
¢10 was offered in settlement as per 
bill of lading clause and refused, and 
now the shipper considers the ship 
owner most unjust to shelter himself 
behind the limitation of liability 
clause, which, he says, is intended to 
apply to ‘valuable goods’ only and in 
any case the limitation should be in 
creased in proportion to the increased 
freight. In this instance he would not 
have benefited much as the freight has 
advanced about 20 per cent. only.” 

It will be noticed that no mention is 
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made of the possible cause of the 
shortage referred to, but this must 
have been some other than one which 
would have relieved the shipowner by 
extending protest, so that it may be 
fairly assumed that the cause was one 
which should have been within the 
shipowner’s power of control, or in 
that of his servants, says “The Policy.” 
No one would be so dogmatic as to 
suggest that the shipowner is a mon 
ster of iniquity because he takes ad 
vantage of the law which enables him 
to shelve his liability on to someone 
else That is merely business But 
the fault is to be found with the law 
which allows such a_ position. Ship 
owners would raise a howl of ridicule 
at any suggestion that shipping has 
been a protected industry in this coun 
try for many years; yet, tu this extent 
the law has been highly protective in 
that it has enabled them to treat ship 
pers almost as they chose as to the 
conditions of carriage Theoreticall 
the arguments used in favor of thi 
position sound plausible enough, but 
when the true facts are examined it 
is found that the shipper practical! 


has no option whateve nd mpl 
falls back .upon his insurer 
In America and France the law give 


considerably more protection to the 
shipper than is provided in this coun 
try, where, whatever the cause of loss, 
he can be offered £10 for £22 worth 
of goods and be told to be thankful 
It the shipowner is liable for anythine 
he should be liable for the value of 
the goods which he fails to deliver. We 
do not want to see State-owned any 
thing, but it must be confessed that 
by adopting the attitude which is symp 
tomatic of the shipowner’s dealings 
with shippers, a strong argument is 
heing provided with which to whip ‘the 
Socialistic horse 


NEW ROCHELLE GOING STRONG 

New Rochelle is now a strong Fed 
eration town Harry E. Colwell has 
been named local member of the West 
chester County Committee W B 
Blackman, president of the Lambden 
agency, is director for that district. The 
Federation has over twenty members 
in New Rochelle. 


The Greater Britain Insurance Cor 
poration is one of the group of marine 
offices founded by Mr. Harold G. Hob 
day. The other companies comprising 
the group are the British and South 
African and the British and Australian. 
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Bolsheviks Leave 
Insurance Alone 


Russian Companies Doing Business 
Without Interference From Radi- 
cals, Says British Representative 


SEES BRIGHT FUTURE FOR THEM 
People Growing Tired of Anarchy and 
Misrule—Need of Insurance 
Protection 


jinsur- 
been 


statement about 
Russia has 
British repre- 
Russian com- 
Petrograd 


A first-hand 
ance conditions in 
given by M. Fourman, 
sentative of a group of 
panies, who returned from 
and Moscow in October. What he 
found is contained in a letter which 
he wrote to “The Policy-Holder,” a 
paper published in Manchester, Eng. 
He said: 

“T must explain that in visiting Rus- 
sia my mission as a representative of 
a group of some of the leading Russian 
insurance companies operating in this 


country, viz.: The Volga Insurance 
Company Limited, of Petrograd; the 
Russian Insurance Company of 1867 


Limited, of Petrograd; the Eastern 
Insurance Company Limited; the Com- 
mercial Insurance Company Limited, of 
Myscow; the ‘Rus’ Insurance Company 
Limited, of Petrograd; and the Russian 
Mutual Life Insurance Company Lim- 
ited, of Petrograd, was to find out on 
the spot what was the present position 
of Russian insurance companies under 
the Bolshevist rule (or rather mis- 
rule); what business they transacted; 
in what state were their finances in 
the general state of financial disor- 
ganization existing in Russia; and what 
were the prospects of future insurance 
business between Russia, this country 
and the other Allied countries. 

“To ascertain all this a personal visit 
was necessary, as, owing to the cessa- 
tion of all postal and telegraphic com- 
munication between Russia and this 
country for some months past, all the 
London branches of Russian insurance 
companies were completely cut off from 
their head offices, and were ignorant 
of their present situation. 


Why Companies Escaped Control of 
Bolsheviki 


“On arriving in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow IT was pleasantly surprised to find 
that all the Russian insurance compa- 
nies were carrying on their business 
free from any interference from Bol- 
shevist reformers. In fact, Russian 
insurance business is at present the 
one bright spot in the Russian business 
situation. The escape of Russian in- 
surance companies from the ‘control’ 
of the Bolsheviks who controlled (to 
the death) practically every other 
branch of Russian commerce and _ in- 
dustry can be easily explained by the 
fact that they (the insurance compa- 
nies) act as guarantors of vital in- 
terests of millions of Russian citizens 
and thousands of public institutions, 
and that, in the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety existing in Russia, 
the need for their services and the 
scope for their useful activities were 
never so great as at the present mo- 
ment. Hence even the reckless Bol- 
shevist Government dared not lay its 
hands on this important business. 

“Even the so-called nationalization of 
the Russian banks has been of benefit 


.take 


served intact all their funds, and thus 
enabled them to continue and extend 
their operations. 

“Naturally, the risks undertaken by 

thei are now somewhat above the nor- 
mal, but also so are the premiums, 
which, as a matter of fact, have risen 
ut a considerably greater ratio than 
the risks. The cases of murder, in- 
cendiarism, thett and burglary are now 
much less numerous than in the first 
few months of Bolshevist anarchy. The 
people are tired of misrule and dis- 
orders. ‘The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion has taught them to deal stern- 
ly with murderers, incendiarists and 
thieves. ‘The peopie, as a whole, apart 
from those actively involved in political 
strile, are gradually settling down to a 
more orderiy and peacetui life, all of 
which, in view of the high insurance 
rates still ruling, aflords good oppor- 
tunities for proltable insurance busi- 
ness, and tends to increase largely the 
premium income of the leading insur- 
ance companies. ‘These companies are 
now working in hearty co-operation 
with each other, which also tends to 
strengthen the position of the business 
aus a whole, 
Naturally, with the cessation of ali 
Russian Overseas trade, the marine in- 
surance departinent has suffered much 
during the last year or so, but the 
shrinkage of business in this depart- 
ment has been more than compensated 
by the great increase in fire, life, in- 
land transport and other forms of in- 
surance, 

“It is a noteworthy fact that even 
the various departments of the Bol- 
shevist Government, which now under- 
many of the functions hitherto 
performed by private firms and com- 
panies, such as transportation, food 
distribution, ete., freely resort to the 
services of insurance companies, and 
form not the least important section 
of their clients. 

“As to the future prospects of Rus- 
sian insurance business, they are viewed 
by the leading men in the business 
with the greatest confidence. It is 
firmly believed that the greatly in- 
creased funds and extended organiza- 
tion of the Russian insurance compa- 
nies will play an important part in the 
future economic revival which is surely 
coming after the present upheaval. 

“The future of Russian insurance 
business, as regards foreign business, 
is not viewed otherwise than in close 
co-operation with similar business in 
Britain, France and the United States. 
The rapacious policy of Germany in 
Russia throughout the war, and es- 
pecially since the signing of the in- 
famous Brest-Litovsk peace, which, 
needless to say, is indignantly repudi- 
ated by all Russians, has completely 
altered the foreign orientation of Rus- 
sian business men. The days when 
German insurance companies enjoyed 
the plums of Russian _re-insurance 
treaties are gone, never to return. It 
is to the British, American and French 
insurance world that Russian insurance 
men look for future co-operation and 
mutually profitable business. 

“The directors of Russian insurance 
companies in personal interviews with 
me have conveyed to me that they 
painfully realize the difficult position 
in which their branches in the Allied 
countries are placed through the ces- 
sation of intercourse with Russia, and 
the consequent impossibility of trans- 
ferring funds to their accounts from 
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all, expressed their hope that 
British friends in the insurance busi- 
ness will bear with them during their 
purely transient difficulty, arising from 
merely technical causes inevitable in 
these abnormal times. The confidence 
and moral support extended to these 
outposts of Russian insurance business 
will be fully appreciated in Russia, and 
will no doubt greatly assist the future 
development of Anglo-Russian connec- 
tions.” 


Fort on Retrocessions 


(Continued from page 17) 


dollars and cents repre- 
sented by its capital or surplus, nor 
by the proportion of capital to sur- 
plus, but by the relation borne by its 
assets to its liabilities. With such a 
regulation as we have suggested 
above, of a limitation of volume in 
proportion to capital and surplus, the 
necessity for minimum capital re- 
quirements disappears. 


upon mere 


Essence of European System 

In the second place ,a re-insurance 
or retrocession company is looked to 
chiefly for support in time of catastro- 
phe. Direct writing companies, on the 
contrary, are looked to more in the 
general run of daily losses. For the 
latter, a substantial capital is the best 
assurance of ability eventually to ful- 
fill its obligations and ‘for the former, 
a large surplus is much more to be de- 
sired than large capital, since it as- 
sures greater ability to meet sudden 
strain. Certainly is this true if no 
change is made in the present reserve 
laws. If it be desired, therefore, to 
insist upon a minimum stockholders’ 
investment, this should be phrased not 
in terms of capital, but in terms of 
combined capital and surplus. 

In the third place, there is no ade- 
quate reason why a company of $25,- 
000 or $50,000 stockholders’ investment 
should not be permitted to enter the 
retrocession field and do a moderate 
volume of business. This is the es- 
senee of the European system and it 
seems to us that no sound reason ex- 
ists for refusal to permit its adoption 
in this country. 


Sixth. Application of retaliatory 
laws. The retaliatory laws of many 
of the States operate unfairly to re- 


insurance and retrocession companies. 
For example, the State of Georgia, 
while requiring special deposits and 
other heavy exactions of companies 
entering the State does not in anyway 


require companies to enter the State 
for the transaction of re-insurance 
business” only. Many of the other 


States, however, which do require re- 
insurance companies to enter apply 
their retaliatory law provisions to a 
Georgia company seeking admission 
for re-insurance only. For example: 
A Massachusetts company desiring to 
do re-insurance business only in the 
State of Georgia does not even have 
to enter. A Georgia company desir- 
ing to do re-insurance in Massachu- 
setts both has to enter and to comply 
with all of the requirements which a 
Massachusetts direct writing company 
would be required to comply with in 
reorgia. 
Says Foreign Companies Are Favored 
Seventh. The preference for for- 
eign re-insurance companies. At the 
present time foreign re-insurance com- 
panies, through the absence of any af- 
fidavit requirements from their home 
office and the inspection of their home 
office books, are enabled to make un- 
limited re-insurance and _ retrocession 
arrangements on the other side of the 
water with companies not admitted in 
the several States or meeting our re- 
quirements. They also are able to se- 
lect their place of domicile in this 


country in a State through the opera-. 


tion of reciprocal or retaliatory laws 
greatly simplifying business in other 
States. This naturally gives a great 
advantage to the foreign re-insurance 


their 


company over the American—an absurd 
situation. 
Recommendations 

As affirmative suggestions for legis 
lation, we strongly urge the follow- 
ing: 

First. 
direct 
panies 


distinction between 
writing and_ re-insuring com- 
be made in the requirements 
of the States for admission. 

Second. That the laws of the States 
permit the incorporation and _ transac- 
tion of business in all States of sol- 
vent companies engaged solely in retro- 
cession or reinsurance business whose 
net capital and surplus are not less 
than $50,000 and whose annual prem- 
ium writings do not exceed their net 
assets. 

Third. 


That a 


That, if possible, the system 
of requiring licenses for retrocession 
companies in the several States be 
eliminated, substituting therefor some 


such plan as the requirement, as a 
preliminary to extending any credit 


for risks ceded to any such company, 
of a certificate by the home State that 
the retrocession company possésses 
assets of the required standard, and 
that its net premium writings do not 
exceed its net assets. 

Fourth. That requirements in the 
way of license fees, if any, be mater- 
ially reduced, and the form of state- 
ment, if any, be materially simplified. 

Too Much Reporting of Figures 

Fifth. That the reporting of State 
figures and payment of taxes by re- 
insurance and retrocession companies 
be eliminated. If it be thought neces- 
sary, an affidavit may be required, of 
course, that no re-insurance of risks 
within the State has been accepted 
from any company not licensed. 

Sixth. That reserve be based upon 
the actual amount required to repay 
unearned premiums, and contracts be 
permitted fixing an arbitrary basis of 
reserve, or that no reserve be required, 


submitting a system of limitation of 
writings to resources. 
Seventh. That all requirements for 


the appointment of agents, giving of 
bonds, or making of deposits by re-in- 


surance or retrocession companies be 
eliminated, since these are absurd 
where no business is transacted with 
the public. 

Kighth. That recognition by all 
States of the distinction between re- 
insurance or retrocession companies 


and direct writing companies, includ- 
ing the elimination of the unjust ap- 
plication of retaliatory laws. 


Ninth. The most stringent laws 
which any American re-insurance or 


retrocession company is required to 
meet should be applied to any foreign 
re-insurance company, including affi- 
davits from the Home Office, inspec- 
tion and audit of Home Office ac 
counts and the requirement that no 
company incorporated under the laws 
of a foreign government should be 
permitted to enter a State except upon 
compliance with the most severe con- 
ditions imposed upon any American 
company. 
Changes Not Revolutionary 

From actual experience in an effort 
to operate an American re-insurance 
company with  retrocessionaires, we 
believe that the foregoing will remove 
most of the obstacles now confronting 
any such effort in this country. While 
some of the proposals may seem, at 
first sight, revolutionary in the United 
States, on closer examination we be- 
lieve they will appear to have main- 
tained the fundamental principles of 
American insurance’ policy and to 
vary from them only in the detail of 
their application. It is our firm con- 
viction that the adoption of measures 
along these lines would render it com- 
paratively simple to secure the organ- 
ization of numerous small, closely con- 
trolled and, therefore, assuredly hon- 
estly managed retrocession companies 
and the transfer of operations by many 
at present unsuccessful companies to 
this field. 
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Special Sessions 
Acquits F. C. Smith 


COMMONWEALTH TO ENTER N. Y. 


Smith-Case President Had Instructed 
Employes Not to Bind in Non- 
Admitted Company 


The court of special sessions, New 
York, has acquitted F. Clarke Smith, 
president of Smith-Case Co., New York 
and Newark, of the charge of aiding in 
the transaction of business with an un- 
authorized company in this state, the 
Commonwealth Casualty. The offense 
complained of was against Section 
1199, a law to protect New York Stile 
property owners against insurance in 
non-admitted companies. 

The specific charge was that’ in 
March, 1918, John P. Budde, manager 
of the Smith-Case Co., Newark, had 
writfen a binder on a New York auto- 
mobile liahility policy in the Common- 
wealth over the counter of the Smith- 
Case Co.'s office, 80 Maiden Lane, this 
city. It was sought to hold Smith per- 
sonally on the theory that, being presi- 
dent of the company he must have 
been a participant in Budde’s action. 
Budde being manager of the company 
in New York. 


Budde’s Reasons 


Budde finally acknowledged the 
offense of having written this pazrticu- 
jar binder, and was fined. He says as 
an explanation that it was done against 
the directions of the Smith-Case Co., 
but that he did it and similar acts for 
the purpose of accommodating the 
brokers who applied to the office for 
both fire and liability cover, desiring 
to have the transaction completed in 
the office without making the personal 
trip to Newark or telephoning there. 
Budde issued the binders. In this way 
he gained the patronage and good will 
of bvokers in the fire line, it appearing 
that the Smith-Case Co. having in 
February and March opened the 
Maiden Lane office chiefly for the pur- 
pose of acting as representatives of 
the Sterling Fire. 

Budde’s contention was tnat a New 
York broker had a right to telephone 
to the Newark office of the Smith-Case 
Co., which managed the affairs of the 
Commonwealth, said company being 
duly admitted to New Jersey and if the 
New York brokers had a rignt to do 
this it seemed like stretching a techni- 
cal point to think that he could not be 
accommodated after a personal visit to 
a New York office. This contention, 
however, was declared to be fallacious 
as the law was passed to prevent such 
ov similar practices. The point, how- 
ever, seems still to be open whether 
the New York broker may personally 
£0 to Newark and apply for such a 
policy upon an automobile, the owner 
of which resides in New York. 


Mr. Smith on the Stand 


Mr. Smith took the stand and his 
testimony was uncontradicted to the 
effect that he was the manager of the 
Commonweaith in Newark; that the 
Maiden Lane office was managed under 
his specific directions, merely to trans- 
act the business of the Sterling Fire, 
an admitted company; that he had 
fiven implicit instructions to Smith- 
Case Co. employees in New York to 
keep hands off the Commonweaith and 
that if brokers asked for Common- 
wealth liability policies they should be 
requested to do their business with the 
Newark office direct. 

The district attorney sought to draw 
the inference that at or about the time 
of the transaction in question all auto- 
mobile liability writing companies, ex- 
cept the Commonwealth and one or 
two others, had materially raised their 
rates; and that the Commonwealth had 








———— 


sougtt to gain an advantage of the 
situation. 

Mr. Smith answered this contention 
however, by saying that there would 
have been no necessity for opening a 
New York office to capture the patron 
age of seekers of cheaper insurance, as 
they could just as easily telephone or 
mail to Newark their orders for the 
desired insurance. 

Counsel for Smith, Hugo Wintner, 
Woolworth Building, New York, cited 
various cases in the New York Court 
of Appeals which held that no officer 
or director of a corporation could be 
held personally liable criminally for 
the offense of an employee of the cor 
poration unless personal knowledge of 
or participation were brought home to 
such officer or director and that this 
is the law even though the corpora 
tion had profited. by the act complained 
of 

The court took this view of the case 
and determined that Mr. Smith, not 
having had personal knowledge nor 
having abetted or aided the transaction 
was not guilty. 


Inconsistency 


“It would appear that the New York 
Court of Appeals having decided that, 
notwithstanding the statute passed by 
New York State which sought to limit 
the activities of managers and brokers 
from doing business in this state for 
non-admitted companies this does not 
prevent an owner of property from in 
suring with any company admitted or 
non-admitted for such inhibition would 
be unconstitutional or in restraint of 
free contract,” said Mr. Wintner 
‘Brokers and agents, however, being 
licensed by the state, and in that way 
cuasi-officials of the state are bound 
bv such statutes. The penal law in 
question is very broad in its terms. It 
condemns not alone the procuring and 


soliciting within this state of policies 


of non-admitted companies, but inhibits 
the ‘aiding in any manner’ any trans 
action of business of a foreign non 
admitted company. But, as has been 
previously intimated whether or not 
the procuring of a policy from New 
York to the foreign office by corre 
spondence, or by telephone, is violation 
ef this statute, has not been clearly 
determined.” 

The Commonwealth is about to make 
ayplication to be admitted to New 
York. The Smith-Case Co. represent in 
New Jersey upwards of twenty in 


surance companies. 
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- California Health 
; ’ Bill Defeated 
The latest incomplete returns 
indicate that the referendum on 
the California State Health In 
surance Bill was lost by better 
than two to one. Constitutional 
amendments were counted last 
and final results will probably 
not be known for a week. It is 
safe to say that this measure has 
been definitely defeated. 
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Color Blindness Not 
Loss of Sight 


NEBRASKA COURT DECISION 
Controversy Over Contract of Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen— 


Facts in Case 


One who is color-blind but whose 
vision in other respects is unimpaired 
has not suffered “complete and perma 
nent loss of sight of both eyes,” ae 
cording to two decisions recently 
handed down in the supreme court of 
Nebraska, viz Kahn vs. Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and Routt vs 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

It appears in the Routt case that the 


insured was a railway trainman. He 
became afflicted with what is known 
as “color blindness” and was dis 


charged from the service of the rail 
road company because of his infirmity 
It was contended by the plaintiff that 
us a railroad trainman he had become 
totally blind and that within the term 
ft the policy held by him he had suf 
fered the complete and permanent 
loss of the sight of both eyes. The de 
fendant denied liability upon the 
ground that color blindness was not 
a complete and permanent loss of the 
sight of both eyes 
The Facts in the Case 

The essential facts in the Kahn case 
were similar to those in the Routt 
case, 

The trial courts held in favor of the 
p'aintiffs, and on appeal the plaintiffs 
relied upon the case of Sneck vs. Trav 
elers, 34 N. Y., Sup. 545, where the ac 
tion was on a policy against loss by 
everance of one entire hand or foot 
There was a loss of part of the hand 
Wy everance The plaintiff testified 
that he had no use of the hand The 
ecurt held that the word everance” 
in that policy meant the method by 
which the accident occurred, and that 
it was the loss of the use of the hand 
that was insured against, and the 
question as to whether the losses 
were total under the evidence was one 
of fact for the jury 

The plaintiff's eyes became affected 
in some way so that he was unable to 


(Continued on page 22) 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. ‘This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 





PHILADELPHIA 





Shipbuilders’ 
Accident Association 
FORMED IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Liability Insurance Association to Fol- 
low—$20 a Week Benefits; 
25c. Weekly Dues 


A permanent society, to be known as 
the Fulton Shipbuilding Company Mu 
‘ual Benefit Association, has been or 
ganized among employees of the Ful 
ton Shipbuilding Company, Wilmington, 
Del., lo aid its members who meet with 
accidents at the plant, or who are ab 
ent from work for a period of one 
week or more, due to sickness or acci 
dent caused outside of the plant. Every 
employee of the company is a member 
of the organization 

In the past, as the situation demand 
ed, subscriptions have been taken 
umong the employees for the benefit 
of some workmen who met with seri 
ous accidents. On these occasions, 
ome employees were always reached 
for a subscription and some were sel 
dom or perhaps never reached 


May Have Been Neglected 


There may have been cases where 
men were ill and in need of financial 
aid, but have not been aided by any 
such) subscription. 

In order that all may subscribe and 
all benefits be more equally distributed, 
this association has been organized 
The dues will be 25 cents a week and 
will be deducted from each employee's 
veekly pay check Any member in 
jured so as to have to remain away 
from work one week or more will re 
ceive benefits at the rate of $20 a week 
until such time as the company’s lia 
bility insurance starts Any member 
eriously fll will be furnished with 
medical attention and receive benefits 
at the rate of $20 per week, less doc- 


tor’s fees 
Company Acts As Treasurer 


The Fulton Shipbuilding Company 
will act as treasurer. 

Owing .to the limited resources of 
the organization, only the more severe 
cases of accident, sickness or other 
disability can be taken care of and the 
Kxecutive Committee is empowered 
with the right to pass on all benefit 
CASCE, 

Weekly meetings will be held by the 
Executive Committee when all the 
cases will be judged 


KNOW NOTHING OF REVIVAL 

Regarding the reported rumors that 
the Casualty Company of America is 
to be revived, the liquidation bureau 
of the New York Insurance Department 
disclaims all knowledge of such a 
move. Fred B. Lloyd, of 60 Broadway, 
fo whom matters regarding the affairs 
of that company are generally referred, 
also says he knows nothing of any 
such plans. 
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Hodson’s Services Appreciated 
A. J. Hodson, of the Fidelity & Cas 
valty at 92 William Street, has been 
given a handsome match box by B. K. 
Marcus, executive member of the Met- 
ropolitan Canvass Committee. The in- 
scription reads: “To Alfred J. Hodson, 
in grateful appreciation of his unselfish 
and patriotic work for the Fourth Lib 
erty Loan.” Mr. Hodson was assistant 
to Mr. Marcus in handling the district 
South of Fourteenth Street and East 
of the Bowery, otherwise known as the 
East Side, where $50,000,000 was sub- 
scribed amid many scenes of intense 
enthusiasm and patriotic fervor. 
+. +. * 
Wage Scales Discussed 
At sessions of the National Refer- 
ence Committee of the Natiohal Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
which began Thursday, the question of 
abnormal wage scales was one of the 
principal topics discussed. <A_ particu 
larly long agenda will carry the meet 
ing over into Friday. 
a” n oa 
Selling Organization Grows 
When changes now under way in the 
Aetna office at 100 William Street are 
completed the tenth floor will be de- 
voted entirely to the selling organiza- 
tion, the cashier’s and other adminis- 
trative departments being removed to 
the third floor formerly occupied by 
the Maryland Casualty. 
* * ® 
Western Woman in Local Field 
Miss Julia Peiser, formerly of Kan- 
sas City, has taken up work for the 
Fidelity & Casualty in New York as a 
special representative. Miss Peiser is 
an experienced insurance woman who 
has a substantial local business in Kan- 
sas City. Her family having decided 
to locate in New York, she resolved to 
come here also, continuing with the 
Fidelity & Casualty, with which she 
has been connected for ten years in 
Kansas City, doing special agency 
work. She is particularly well versed 
in health and aecident lines and comes 
here with the highest recommendations 
from individuals and firms of prom- 
inence in her home town, where she 
has built up an extensive acquaintance. 
+ ” * 
National Council Proposed 
A plan has been prepared, but not 
vet approved, for the reorganization of 
the National Reference Committee of 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, under a new title “The 
National Council on Workmen’s Compen- 
ation Insurance.” The proposed plan 
would broaden the scope of the Na- 
tional Reference Committee to em- 
brace schedule as well as experience 
rating and the membership would be 
extended to all State ratemaking 
hodies which might properly become 
members. 





Compensation Plan Submitted 
\ plan for writing compensation in 


surance on government construction 
work has heen prepared by a committee 
representing certain insurance carriers 
and submitted to the officials at Wash- 
ington. The plan is understood to pro 
vide for a possible 5 per cent. under 
writing profit. Specific allowances are 
made for various expense items, total 
ing 28 per cent. With this overhead, 
und at the rates predicated, a net profit 
of 1’ per cent. is anticipated. 
* » * 
Seeking $23,100 From Mayor 

Plans are under way in Philadelphia 
lo recover $23,100 of surety premiums 
from Mayor Smith, who, besides acting 
as mayor, represents the National 
Surety. Before the subway contract 
annulment ordinance approved by the 
inance Committee is called up for 
passage a conference adjustment may 
be held to assure this refund. Belief 
that the refund can be enforced lies in 
the fact that the basis of settlement 
with the Keystone State Construction 
Company includes a_ refund on fire 
compensation and public liability in 
surance, 

a + kk 
How War is Brougnt Home 

Secretary John S. Turn, of the Aetna 
Companies at 100 William Street, has 
received a letter from a friend and 
comrade of his son Raymond who was 
killed in action September 26. The 
letter, which follows, shows the calibre 
of the man whose death is so deeply 
deplored by the insurance fraternity. 

October 12th, 1915 

Somewhere in France 
Mr. Turn, 
New York, 
Dear Sir: 

I am trying to write you a few lines 
about your son, Lt. Raymond T. Turn 
which IT promised him that IT would do 
providing anything should happen to 
him. One night that we marched into 
the trenches he and T had a heart to 
heart conversation about the future 
and our prospects of the future, and 
that conversation brings you this 
letter. We had been associated very 
closely since being in France and sat 
side by side at the table during ous 
first six weeks here, and T learned to 
almost love him as T would a brother 
1 loved his noble ideals, his earnest en 
deavors in his work, and above all his 
being a MAN in the true sense of the 
word which to me means so much in 
this life of uncertainty. He lost his 
life the morning of September 26th, 
about 8 a. m., while at his post of duty 
leading his platoon into action, without 
one bit of hesitancy or fear, but did 
not suffer in the least as relief came 
instantly. He was laid away as best 











CHICAGO BONDING aNd INSURANCE COMPANY 


hy 
oy) FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
} 2% LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 





WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & ~~ Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Geo. S. Dippold, Re t., 1107 Peoples Bank B Idg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. F. Murphy & Co., a Mers., Union Trust Bidg., Je rsey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co.,-eGeneral Agent, 10 South St reet, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policy tien. $825,544.20 


F. O. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINO 
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(Continued from page 21) 
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Ambiguous Expressions 


giving judgment in 
favor of the defendant Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the court said it 
was true that in the ordinary use and 
meaning of language when one has 
uffered the complete and permanent 
compelled to suifer in any loss of sight of both eyes he is totally 
I have seen hundreds do. blind. Ambiguous expressions in an 
Yours very truly, insurance contract should be construed 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


>, BUSINESS-BUILDERS 





DEVELOPING 





A 





t. Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
5) Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 





SNE cvnnevanurehagudr sienasdnsGe cocckounessnceabearieobeannensesauh $15,684,739.43 ’ Loy 

NN Gis cciranhuidndovepecsuissdsadiess svedevevacsabmuceveneve .. 12,471,369.12 ; : ry 

Capital ie Re care * ”£000;000,00 * Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 
Surplus ii ‘iiabitities.|."": 2:213,370.31 

Lessee paid to June 38, 1918 erty APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 





This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds: Surety Bonds: Accident, 
Health, and _Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property D-mage and Collision), Physicians, 
Druggists. Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 
surance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








a= e 

What the Aetna Life fractured her wrist by falling in a movie 

Keeping In considers the best or- iobby, receiving $110 indemnity from 
Touch Wita ganized effort by an the Maryland. 

Fighters Aetna office in backing Once inside a moving-picture place, 


up its men in service 
is found in the Chicago branch. George 
Tramel, manager, realized several 
months ago the desirability if not 
necessity of keeping in touch with the 
boys in service, and as a result the 
“Aetna-izers’ Patriotic Service Club” 
was formed for the purpose of corre- 
sponding with the fighting Aetna-izers 
and at stated intervals sending them 
some little gift or remembrance, such 
as smileage books, tobacco, candy, etce., 
as a tangible evidence of loyalty and 
interest in their behalf. C. J. Houge 
was elected president of this club and 
has kept things moving in the direc- 
tion indicated ever since, with the re- 
sult that the whole Chicago branch is 
heart and soul in the movement, each 
individual contributing time, thought, 
or funds as the need.or opportunity 
arises. 

a s * 


Speaking of new 
conditions every- 
body has been com- 
pelled to accept of 
late, and the sac- 
rifices it has been necessary to make 
the National Casualty says there really 
ught to be a wholesome lesson in this 
for field men. Under old conditions 
the field was so full of prospects and 
business that they picked it off here 
and there without effort, and with full 
knowledge that the field was practically 
inexhaustible. But now they are con 
fronted with very different conditions. 
Some of their regular business has been 
taken away, and the character of pros 
pects has changed. The goods are not 
the same, and the new prospects must 
he developed and understood before 
they can be used. Loss of established 
business and draft prohibition against 
many prospects do not mean no new 
business and a poor field to work, any 
more than cutting off-some foods and 
substituting others mean nothing to eat. 
There is plenty of business Every 
man drafted means a substitute to fill 
his place. Women are piling into high 
priced work just as fast as men are 
heing pulled out. There is the field 
man’s opportunity, and he must culti- 
vate it. More patience, more tact and 
a different line of argument will bring 
the same result, good policyholders who 
will stick. 


Business Simply 
Altered, Not 
Destroyed 


* * & 
That there’ should 

Many Hazards be good liability 
Of Movie business obtainable 
Houses from moving picture 


houses, as well as 
from regular theatres, is shown by 
what the Maryland Casualty says of 
these risks. 

To begin with, the proprietors of 
moving-picture places are apt to get 
in trouble simply by having their es 
tablishments where the public can 
pass: in Philadelphia a board fell 
from an electric sign in front of a 
movie house and hit a school girl on 
the head, causing an injury for which 
the Maryland paid $375 indemnity; and 
in Boston a moving-picture sign—very 
moving—blew off and bounced on a 
conductor, costing the Company $125 

Then as soon as people start to enter 
a moving-picture place, accidents also 
start: in Boston a woman tripped at 
the entrance of a movie house, sprained 
her back and her ankle, and gathered 
$259 indemnity from the Maryland; it 
was also in Boston that another woman 
lipped and wrenched her back in a 
movie lobby, for which the Company 
paid $150; in Louisville a stenographei 
made one of these lobby leaps and 
was paid $225 for an injury to her 
arm; and a French lady of Montreal 


patrons cut capers under cover of the 
darkness that would make Charlie 
Chaplin or Fatty Arbuckle envious 
except that the end of these fancy 
flings is always painful and sometimes 
serious. Which brings us back to Bos- 
ton, where the Maryland paid $350 in- 
demnity for an arm broken when a 
girl patron of a movie made a mis- 
step in the darkness and fell; in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, the same sort of acci- 
dent, with a different result, a broken 
hip. cost $227; in Louisville a fall in 
a dark aisle did $100 damage to a 
woman’s ribs; a similar accident in 
Chicago also cost $100; in Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, it was $175 for a frac 
tured rib and other injuries suffered 
as the result of a fall; in Cincinnati 
a fall cost $102 as damages for a bruised 
head; $200 went to a woman of Chicago 
who tripped in a movie show house 
and hurt her knee. 

There is one other source of damage 
suits against the proprietors of moving- 
piciure places. No, not the seat-broke 
and-gave-way accident: that does hap 
pen, of course, and recently cost the 
Marviand $175 in Providence, and an 
other payment to another claimant of 
$160 in the same town The other 
source of damage suits that we have 
in mind is a disagreement that ends 
in rough stuff. In New York a woman 
patron of a movie house pushed past 
a line of waiting people, was ordered 
hack by an usher, slapped the usher’s 
face, then made claim for alleged in 
juries, suffered in a counter attack, 
and collected $100 damages; it was 
also in New York that a tinsmith ae- 
cused an usher and a bouncer in a 
moving picture place of attacking him 
with fists, feet and a blackjack, for 
which he received $200; and a third 
Vanhattan disagreement, in which some 
one in the baleony at a movie show 
hit someone downstairs on the head 
with a heavy bottle, cost the Maryland 
750 damages. Things do move in the 
movies. Before starting the show, be 
fore opening the doors at all, it is wise 
and economical to secure the financial 
protection guaranteed by a_ liability 
policy 

° * * 


Carroll Tubman gives in 

Insuring the Maryland Casualty’s 

Bent “Budget” these points on 
Glass best methods of insuring 
bent glass: 

There seems to be considerable mis 
apprehension about the instructions as 
io rating bent glass on the basis of 14 
ner cent. of the value of such glass 
The purpose in applying this 14 per 
cent. on the valuation is to take care 
of the great fluctuation in the cost of 
bent plates. The possibility of replac- 
ing these plates in some sections is 
very slight, but the Company wishes 
to provide an assured with a reason- 
able monetary consideration for his 
property when it is destroyed. In other 
words, by the percentage rating, the 
assured only pays for what he will re 
ceive in indemnity 

It is most important, therefore, that 
when insuring bent glass the policies 
be distinctly endorsed to the effect that 
the liability of the Company is limited 
in case of loss to the value used as 
the basis of figuring the rate. 

As an illustration we quote a sample 
endorsement; “It is understood and 
agreed that the value of the bent plate 
96x96 included in the schedule of this 
policy is $700, and that in case of loss 
or damage to such plate the liability 
of the limited to a cash 
payment, not to exceed the amount of 
$700, unless the Company elects to re 
place the plate.” 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... . .$1,688,506.87 











The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
QHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F j WALTERS 
Cc H I Cc A G oO Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
Fr. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 


a tl! : Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
Liability, Accident 
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“$2,500 FOR $1” 
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Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


To-day See, Write or Phone 


J.N.S. Brewster & Company, Inc. 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


(Brewster Building) 


About the new and original Conti- 
nental Automobile Personal Acci- 
dent policy sold at an annual premium 
ff $1 to persons who buy a Continental 
Automobile Liability policy—It’s a_ big 


business getter and is sold only by the 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


of the 


President 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 

Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 

GEO. E. COPELAND, 


Investigate : ; 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, . 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 























To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





ONT- 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 








H. M. HARGROVE, President : Beaumont, Texas 














J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 





Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 





127 Wheaton PI. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 


95 William St. 
Phone John 1570-2622 
NEW YORK 




















T. F. BOWES CoO. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1915 
IN 


Check Raising and Check Alteration Indemnity 








Brokers will find a demand for this Protection. Inquiries 
invited regarding our Policies, Rates and Commissions. 





Managers :—Department of Banking Indemnity 
NEW JERSEY FIDELITY & PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO. 
50 Broad St., New York - - - - Phone Broad 1127 
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FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 
of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Paris, France 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


NEW YORK 





FRED S. JAMES & 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


WM. A. BLODGETT 
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mines Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
i and $2.00 

ep Private bath $2.50 
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BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 





UNDERWRITING SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES 





























San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Liverpool 






U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 
Surplus - - - - 4,793,978.55 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 


1904 - - - - - 1,051,543.09 








a> London 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 










~— Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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